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RECORDS WITH AN IRISH INTEREST 


*. ,. ali thew wars are merry and ali their songs 
are sad,”’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


JOHN McCORMACK 
A JOHN McCORMACK CONCERT: 


Songs by Ireland’s Famed Tenor, 
many featuring his spoken instruc 
tions Star of the County Down 


he Gentle Maiden/Oft in the 
Stilly Night/Silent Hour of Prayer 
et 
33-AV-112 27/6 ($4.00 
JOHN McCORMACK SINGS IRISH 
SONGS: Somewhere a Voice is 
Calling/The Foggy Dew/ There is a 
Flower that Bloometh Mother 
Machree/The Rose of Tralee, ete 
CDN. 1002 21 $3.00) 
Many other titles in stock 
BRENDAN O’DOWDA 
THE IMMORTAL PERCY FRENCH : 


Phil The Fluter’s Ball/ Donnegan’s 


Daughter [The Mountains of 
Mourne/Mr. Breen’s Heifer/Eileen 
ge, et 

COL 335 x 1113 27/6 ($4.00 


BRENDAN: Kitty of Coleraine 
Glendun/By the Short Cut To 
The Rosses/Galway Bay / Little 
Mary Cassidy, et 
COL 335 x 1185 27/6 ($4.00 

EMERALD AND TARTAN: Trottin’ 
to the Fair/The Stutterin’ Lovers 
Spanish Ladies/The Spinning 
Wheel/ Darlin’Girl From Clare, et« 
COL 3351111 21/- ($3.00 

MARY O’HARA 

Mary O’ Hara singing to her own harp 
accompaniment in SONGS OF 
ERIN: She moved thro the 
Fair/I have a bonnet trimmed with 
Blue/My Lagan Love, et 


LBE. 13 27/6 ($4.00 
Write and ask us for the ym plete 
ttalogue of this popular singer 
record 


Radio Review 4% Record Shop 


34, Grafton Street, Dublin, lreland 


Telephone 71731-5 


ing, lreland’s 
songs can 
come to you 
wherever you 
may be... 


GALLOWGLASS CEILI BAND 
The Wearin’ of the Green 


COL. 3351090 21 $3.00 
Ceili Music 

COL. SEG. 7826 9 $1.50 
Irish Reels 

COL. SEG. 7823 9 $1.50 


Irish Waltzes and Jigs 
COL. SEG. 7941.9 $1.50 
IRISH GUARDS BAND 


St. Patrick’s Day 

HMV. CLP 1076 27/6 ($4.00 
St. Patrick’s Day Parade 

HMV. YEG 8318 9 $1.50 


BRIDIE GALLAGHER 
The Girl from Donegal 


LBE. 17. 27/6 ($4.00 


Moonlight in Mayo 


LBE. 25. 27/6 ($4.00 


Write and ask to see our complete 
catalogue of Irish Records. Just send 
remittance plus 46 ($0.75) for 
extended Play or 76 ($1.00) for 
Long Play Records to us giving the 
numbers of the records required. 


QUR COVER PICTURE 


If Winter comes, can Spring 
be far behind? . . . But now it is 
late Winter, and here is a proud 
little boy with a message of good 
cheer. Yes, Spring is just around 
the corner, bringing with it 
brighter days, the annua! miracle 
of the rebirth of all growing 
things, and resurgent hope to 
mankind 


The Irish Digest brings you every 
month a concise and vivid cross- 
section of Irish life and thought. 
To ensure that you receive your 
copy regularly, why not 

a subscriber ? One year, ‘'%s.; 
two years, 35s., post free. Hand 
your subscription to your news- 
agent, booksell*r, or post to 
Irish Dicest, 43, Parkgate St, 
Dublin, Ireland. 


In this issue .. 


As I See Our Nartionat Propiems 
Sean F. Lemass, T.D. 


Our Forests are an Ever-Growinc Asser 
Arnold Marsh 


Ir’s Cfap Mice FAitts rrom our Customs Orricers 
“ The Guardian "’ 


How To Get an AUDIENCE WITH THE PopE 
Patrick Dempsey 


A New Wortp CaLenpar 1s an Urncent Nerp 
N. J. Martin 


How we can Her true “ SHoox-Ur"’ Generation 
Tomds Roseingrave 


Were Tuey Spacemen Looxinc ror a LanpInc 

Pace ? J.E. 
Tas Week or rue Risinc Michael O' Beirne 
Canine Atties AGAinst Crime P. R. Flynn 
At THe Risinc or THE Moon Seamus G. 0’ Kelly 
Tue Powy with a Bit or CLass E. Ryan 
In anv Out oF IRELAND Maurice Gorham 


Here Livep Queen Bess’s Irisu Cousins 


Oliver St. John Gogarty 
CLOTHES AND THE OTHER Man John M. Maddock 


SAWING CAN BRING You Great Peace ! 
Leonard Irwin 
Waat are Peanuts ‘not usep For? T. E. O' Neill 


HuRLERS HAD TO BE WRESTLERS IN THosk Days 
Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Halli 


Snakes ALive—in our Tea-Kettiz! F. N. Julien 
Tue Licut or Orner Days Kevin Danaher 
Master or a Dyinc Crart Luke 0’ Grady 


How Opours INFLUENCE OvuR Lives 
Wilfred D. Hambly, D.Sc. 


Suincies: Facts anp Farracies Dr. O. A. Battista 
He Paints rHerr Favourite Beauty Spots 

Wuere tue Bansuee Lives Kate Ryan 
Tue Mowry Dorsn't Matrer Monica Sheridan 
Kitry—tae Feariess Dracoon John Burch 


Stars 1s tHe Sxy (SHort Story) 
Lochlinn Mac Glynn 


Our Postsac 


87 
95 


NOW ON SALE 2/- 


ELLERY QUEEN’S 


MYSTERY MAGAZINE 


JANUARY ISSUE 


CONTENTS INCLUDE 


MISS MARPLE AND THE WICKED WORLD 
AGATHA CHRISTIE 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE SPECTACLED BAND 
ROBERT L. FISH 


THE NORWEGIAN APPLE MYSTERY 
JAMES HOLDING 


THE BACK STAIRWAY 
HAL ELLSON 


THE CHICKEN FEATHER OF RUMOUR 
CHARLES 8. CHILD 


THE WAY IT USED TO BE 
ELAINE SLATER 


THE BET ON MISS RAINEY 
IRVIN S. COBB 


THE CACKLE BLADDER 
WM. CAMPBELL GAULT 


ELLERY QUEEN’S MYSTERY MAGAZINE 

publishes monthly the cream of current 

detective and suspense stories, by top-ranking 
British and American writers. 


Annual subscription, 26s. 0d. Post free 
From Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls 
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One of the most beautiful sights in Ireland is 
a modern factory, no matter where it is 
located, says the Taoiseach 


As I See Our National 


Problems 


SEAN F. LEMASS, T.D. 
(In an interview with Donal Barrington) 


| “eat do you think, sir, is the 
most important single prob- 
lem confronting the Irish people 
today? 

So far as the question relates to 
matters which are within our own 
control, it is the acceleration of 
economic expansion. 

We have to establish that, in 
the conditions of the post-war 
world, this country can, notwith- 


standing its size, geographical 
position and other circumstances, 
achieve economic viability with 
full employment and living stan- 
dards not significantly different 
to those of neighbouring Euro- 
pean countries. 

Success in this economic effort 
will help us achieve other out- 
standing national, social and cul- 
tural aims. In particular, I am per- 
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sonally convinced that the solu- 
tion of the Partition problem will 
be greatly facilitated when we 
have demonstrated in practical 
results the economic advantages 
of freedom. 


The Irish economy has ex- 
panded during the past year and 
general economic conditions have 
improved. Yet emigration has in- 
creased. How do you explain 
this? 


The causes of emigration are 
many, and not all of them can 
be removed by economic develop- 
ment alone. Since the end of the 
war, there has been in all coun- 
tries a strong movement out of 
agricultural employment, due 
partly to increased mechanisation 
of agricultural activities, and 
partly to other causes. 

Its most pronounced effects 
are among “relatives assisting 
farmers”, that is to say amongst 
farmers’ sons and daughters, and 
their attitude to remaining on the 
land is greatly influenced by the 
opportunities of paid employment 
open to them. At present these 
opportunities are known to be 
available abroad and our purpose 
must be to build equally attrac- 
tive opportunities of alternative 
employment at home. 

Economic policy can remove 
only the economic cause of emi- 
gration, but I believe also that 
when its economic cause is elimin- 
ated other causes will commence 
to die away also. I should add 
that, while emigration is undoubt- 


edly continuing at much too high 
a level, there is no statistical evi- 
dence that it is increasing. 


The Government’s Economic 
Development Programme aims at 
an increase of 2 per cent. per 
annum in real national income. Is 
this programme sufficiently am- 
bitious? The economies of other 
European countries are expanding 
at much greater percentage rates. 


When we were preparing the 
Programme for Economic Expan- 
sion we set our targets low, 
because we regarded it as impor- 
tant to avoid any disputes as to 
the practicability of the Pro- 
gramme. 

The fact that achievements in 
the first year were greater than 
we had forecast is, in itself, the 
best encouragement to greater 
effort. It is too soon yet to review 
future development prospects, 
and to revise the Programme in 
the light of them, but this will 
be done at an appropriate time. 


The success so far has shown 
that a co-ordinated programme 
for economic expansion is practi- 
cable under Irish conditions. In 
view of this fact, and of the 
gravity of the emigration problem, 
does the Government contemplate 
introducing more radical measures 
to stimulate the rate of economic 
growth and reduce the volume of 
emigration? 


The Programme was never in- 
tended to set limits to the scope 
of Government action to induce 
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economic expansion and, indeed, 
the stimulants and aids to econ- 
omic progress announced in .the 
Programme have already been 
surpassed. All Government De- 
partments and agencies, includ- 
ing the Economic Development 
Branch in the Department of 
Finance, are continuously explor- 
ing new possibilities. 


To what extent does the future 
economic prosperity of Ireland 
depend on ending the division 
between the Six and the Seven in 
Europe? 


In the first six months of this 
year only 7 per cent. of our total 
exports went to the countries of 
the Six and the Seven (excluding 
Britain) combined. The dollar 
area took just 10 per cent. and 
other areas, outside Europe and 
North America, 4 per cent. 

There is no doubt that if the 
division between the Six and 
Seven develops into any sort of a 
trade war it could create some 
problems for us but the pattern of 
our trade is such that we are less 
likely to be seriously affected by 
the division than most other 
European countries, whether 
members of either group or not, 
so long as our present trade 
arrangements with Britain, our 
principal customer in Europe, 
remain as they are. 


Is there anything the Govern- 
ment can effectively do to help 
end this division? 


Progress towards ending the 
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division depends on the growth 
of a political will amongst cer- 
tain European Governments, the 
French and British particularly, 
to bring it about. It is not ques- 
tioned that there are substantial 
practical difficulties but given the 
will, they can be surmounted. In 
the European bodies dealing with 
trade problems, our influence, 
such as it is, will always be used 
to promote the prospects of agree- 
ment, and to help in the search for 
solutions of the practical prob- 
lems. 


Would it be economically prac- 
ticable for Ireland to join the 
European Common Market if the 
United Kingdom did not do so? 


I think this course is out of the 
question as matters now stand. 
The Common Market arrange- 
ments involve a common uniform 
external tariff, and acceptance by 
us of an obligation to apply this 
tariff to British materials would 
mean terminating the present 
trade arrangements with Britain 
which give our exports tariff-free 
entry to the British market. There 
is no prospect of trade with the 
countries of the Six developing 
sO as to compensate us for the 
prospective loss of exports to 
Britain, to which at present over 
go per cent. of our total exports 
to Europe are consigned. 


Assuming that the economic 
division of Europe can be ended, 
what are the chances of some 
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form of free trade in agricultural 
products being introduced? 

This is a key question to which 
there is, as yet, mo answer. 


Does the emphasis which the 
Government is now laying on 
foreign investment mean that the 
Government has lost confidence 
in the capacity of Irish business- 
men and industrialists? 


Not at all. By far the greater 
part of our industrial expansion 
is attributable to the continuing 
growth of established Irish firms, 
and Irish interests are responsible 
for a high proportion of the new 
enterprises. 

It is a fact, however, that we 
have long passed the point at 
which industrial expansion can 
be based on home-market sales, 
and, therefore, new industrial 
enterprises must have export 
prospects. Our invitation to ex- 
ternal firms to associate them- 
selves with Irish industrial expan- 
sion is directed to firms which 
can bring with them, not only the 
technical “know-how” which is 
essential, but also market oppor- 
tunities abroad which native Irish 
firms could only develop slowly. 


Do you consider it desirable 
that foreign concerns setting up 


business in Ireland should make 
some of their shares available to 
the Irish public and have their 
shares quoted on the Irish Stock 
Exchange? 


I think it would certainly be 
desirable, and I have no doubt 
that some of them intend so to 
arrange at some time. It is likely, 
however, that Irish investors wil] 
be disposed to wait until these 
concerns have demonstrated their 
profit earning prospects. It would 
be much more important if the 
Irish Stock Market could be 
developed as a source of new 
capital for industry. There are 
both legislative and taxation 
devices to encourage this. 


Will the Government take steps 
to see that industrialists do not 
mar places of scenic or artistic 
interest as they are alleged to 
have done at Killarney? 


I find it hard to have patience 
with those people who see beauty 
only in hills and valleys and none 
at all in “men at work”. In my 
view one of the most beautiful 
sights in the world is a busy 
modern factory, employing Irish 
workers, supporting happy Irish 
homes, no matter where it is 
located. 


‘Tourist (visiting the Vale of Avoca): “Oh, bother. I’ve 
left my glasses at the hotel.” 
Guide: “‘ Never mind, sir—we’ll have it out of the bottle.” 


NOTHING improves a golfer’s score-card like the absence of 


witnesses. 


J. RYAN 


The 25,000-acres-a-year aim has been achieved 


OUR FORESTS ARE AN 
EVER-GROWING ASSET 


ARNOLD MARSH 


ERIOUS consideration was 

given to Ireland’s lack of 
forests in the early years of this 
century, when benign Chief 
Secretaries were in office and 
patriots like Sir Horace Plunkett 
and T. P. Gill were at the head of 
the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction. It was 
pointed out that Ireland, with 
under 2 per cent. of its lands under 
forest, had the lowest percentage 
in Europe, although forest was our 
natural cover. 

Experiments in planting were 
made here and there, but some 
were in quite unsuitable places, 
and their failures did the reputa- 
tion of forestry no good. Then 
came the wars, and the further 
stripping of trees from the land. 
In the 1920s a little planting was 
done again, and by the end of 
1930 we had about 30,000 acres. 
This after a quarter of a century 
of thinking! 

We made more progress in the 
1930s, with the annual rate rising 
to no less than 7,000 acres, but 
with the second great war it fell 
to 4,000, owing to shortage of 


seed, nurseries, young trees and 
wire netting, and it was not till 
after that war ended that the pro- 
ject of planting 25,000 acres a year 
became a State intention. 

Afforestation started with the 
certainty that it would call for 
annual outlay for many years 
before its returns exceeded its 
annual costs. This hopelessness of 
early returns kept successive Gov- 
ernments from launching out 
boldly and establishing a statutory 
body or a limited company to take 
full control, with full powers to 
carry out the work. 

State afforestation therefore re- 
mained a Civil Service. activity. 
The powers and duties of the 
Forestry Branch were prescribed 
and limited by law. For a long 
time it was prevented from pay- 
ing more than {4 an acre for land 
for planting, and so could not 
always obtain and plant as much 
as was expected. Actually it was 
not meant to plant land that would 
pay better for crops or grazing, 
and anything that was almost use- 
less even for mountain sheep was 
poor indeed. Still, the limit had to 
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be raised, and the present average 
price is about £6. 

Other handicaps were that no 
political Party was strongly behind 
it, that the Department of Finance 
could not help but be sceptical and 
critical and that forestry was a 
nuisance branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The finance of the scheme has 
been closely studied again by both 
the Forestry Branch and the 
Department of Finance. The ex- 
tension of the work to completion 
is now expected to cost only about 
£8,000,000 more, unless of course 
there is a rise in the general price 
level. Revenue from thinnings will 
be coming in at a greatly increased 
rate in two or three years, and no 
fresh capital is likely to be needed 
after the early or middle 1970s. 

Further, it is calculated that 
even if the capital charges are 
taken at 5} per cent. compound 
interest the forests now will take 
care of all the accumulating costs 
of new planting. The Branch has 
from time to time bought estab- 
lished woodlands, and it has the 
benefit of their maturity as well as 
of its own young plantations. 

Actually no calculations that 
look far ahead can be relied on. 
Price levels change too much, but 
our forestry enterprise has done 
very well out of the rises that have 
taken place, and out of the early 
practice of paying out of Revenue. 
These early forests look dirt cheap 
today, but if timber prices go on 
rising there is no knowing what 
profits they will bring in when 


the full-scale felling gets under 
way. 

The present State aim in plant- 
ing 1,250,000 acres is to plant 
25,000 acres a year, and then, in 
the course of time, to be able to 
fell 25,000 acres a year and re- 
plant them in the following year. 
These fellings and re-plantings 
will be scattered all over the 
country. There are 176 forests 
now, and they are increasing by 
about three a year. 

Wicklow has the most with 
eighteen, and Meath is the only 
county with none. In general the 
forests are planted in accordance 
with a fifty-year rotation, so that 
the employment they give every 
year is widespread. When com- 
pleted they may give direct em- 
ployment to about 19,000 men, 
and indirect to 30,000 more. 

The 25,000 acres a year aim has 
been achieved. 25,000 acres is an 
enormous amount, forty square 
miles, or the equivalent of a wood- 
land belt a quarter of a mile wide 
stretching, as the crow flies, from 
Dublin to Achill, or from Belfast 
to Wexford. Such a magnitude for 
one year sounds almost impossible 
but the plan is to do it every year 
for quite a long time, and after 
about fifteen more years to have 
the remaining work paid for in full 
out of the plantations that we have 
now; and then, when the whole 
scheme is complete, to make a big 
profit every year—though the 
number of millions is not being 
mentioned—or else to go on and 
enlarge it further. 
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OUR FORESTS ARE AN EVER-GROWING ASSET It 


The plan should give a surplus 
of common timber beyond our own 
needs, and so provide a useful 
export. The present numbers 
employed are about 4,800, but this 
will rise by about 150 a year if the 
number employed is about six or 
seven per thousand acres. Work is 
now less seasonal than it was at 
first, for care and maintenance 
have to go on all the year, while 
planting is confined to winter and 
early spring. 

The total area bought for fores- 
try up to March 31st, 1959, was 
393,447 acres and the reserve was 
$7,452. The acquisition of land is 
one of the difficult things that 
cause some anxiety, but so far 
there has always been enough for 
the year ahead. 

We can grow trees here more 
quickly than they can be grown in 
colder countries, but we need not 
expect to get such quick returns 
as have induced lumber companies 
to plant their own forests in Ten- 
nessee, or to take over State forests 
in New Zealand, mature after 
twenty years, and we certainly 
cannot grow conifers fifteen feet 
high in five years, as has been done 
in Swaziland. Our rain-fall is good 


but our temperature is only 
average. 
Ordinary farming at present 


employs on the average one man 
to about twenty-five acres. Our 
afforested bad lands will do about 
the same, but that is not all. The 
employment of 50,000 men is only 
a fraction of the effects to be 
expected. Irish economists have 
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ORESTS moderate climates, 

but do we want more 
moderation here ? They lead to 
less severe frosts in winter, but 
also to less intense sunheat, less 
sunshine, more cloud, less soil 
erosion on sloping land, fuller 
wells in the late summer and 
autumn, less winds, less silting 
of rivers, less floods. 

Some of these things would 
be very good even here, but 
less heat and more damp and 
drizzle in summer would 
be no improvement. 

But we need not worry. The 
14 million acres that we hope 
to see afforested will be widely 
scattered in small areas, and 
mainly on the hill lands, and are 
not likely to cause any notice- 
able increase in rheumatic com- 
plaints or vitamin deficiencies, 
while their value in flood con- 
trol may be great. 
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tended to fight shy of applying 
Keynes’s theory of the multiplier 
to Irish conditions, but seeing that 
a man put into employment here 
may not be merely a man taken off 
the employment exchange but a 
man kept from leaving the country 
and so ceasing to be a unit of the 
Irish market for both farmers and 
industrialists, the assumption of a 
multiplier of 24, which may be a 
little more than in England, does 
not seem unreasonable. 

That is to say, for every man put 
into new employment here there is 
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in fact a total addition to employ- 
ment equivalent to that of 24 men, 
when both he himself and all who 
supply his needs in farm, factory, 
transport and other services are 
taken into account. But for every 
man of working age in the country 
there is a population of 2.8 men, 
women and children. 


The total addition to the 
population made by creating new 
employment for 50,000 may then 
be 50,000 x 2.§ x 2.8. That works 
out at 350,000; and this is without 
taking account of the many who 
may find other new work in the 
industries arising from timber 
production. 


Fun and Names 


WHILE looking through the Telephone Directory I came 

across this entry: “ARGUE & PHIBBS, Solicitors, 
Albert Street, Sligo.” Despite their name, this highly repu- 
table firm enjoys an extensive practice. 

Fun and names... . Blythe, Joy and Gay are the names 
of three families living in the Hillsborough (Co. Down) 
area. 

And I was told of three civic guards who were once 
stationed in a remote Co. Donegal district. Their names 
were Fox, Rabbitte and Hare. Then there was the under- 
taker in the Midlands whose name was Mr. Bury. 

But the prize, I think, both on the grounds of coincidence 
and risibility goes to Masters Smylan, Cryan and Laffan. They 
were former classmates in Clongowes Wood College, S.J., 
Co. Kildare. 

L1aM Rrorpan in the Irish Catholic 


With a Cool Swagger 
(ON the worst Monday morning an Irishman has more gaiety 
and spirit than most of us Englishmen can summon up 
on the best Saturday night. He is the Walter O’Mitty within 
us, who is always struggling to escape through that armour 
we call respectability. 
The Irish carry off with a cool swagger all those situations 
which would paralyse an Englishman with self-consciousness. 
JOHN JELLEY in the Daily Mail 


WHAT we want is less of “I’m all right, Jack,” and more 
of “ Are you all right, Jack?” 
Mr. T. W. McCuLtouGu (Belfast) 
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Custo’ 
visitor 
tourist 
courte 
among 
have,” 


These men and women have charm and courtesy, 
but they’re eternally vigilant 


It’s Céad Mile Failte from 


our Customs Officers 


A CORRESPONDENT 


LETTER thanking the 
Customs officers for their kind 
attention greeted the Inspector- 
General of the Irish Republic’s 
Preventive Services when he 
opened his private mail recently. 
It came from an English tourist 
taking a late holiday. The writer 
said that he had a wide experience 
of baggage examination in Eng- 
land and abroad and never before 
had he been received with such 
courteous efficiency. 

Not only did the Irish Customs 
staff make him feel welcome. They 
told him where he could get a 
meal and saved him the trouble 
of a travel-weary tramp around at 
an early hour. As a result he means 
to repeat his holiday in Ireland 
next year and in the years to come. 

The impression of the Irish 
Customs service formed by this 
visitor will be confirmed by most 
tourists. “ In training our officers 
courtesy is always emphasised 
among the qualities they must 
have,” a high official said. “We 
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tell them that as they are the first 
people the visitor sees when he 
lands it is their job to show good- 
will.” 

That counsel is not always easy 
to observe. Take a rough night on 
the Irish Sea, add 2,000 tired 
travellers arriving in the early 
morning mailboat at Dun Laogh- 
aire, all anxious to board car, bus, 
or train, and you have the in- 
gredients for a display of bad 
manners. 

That things rarely get out of 
hand, even in the busy season, is 
a tribute to the tact of the pre- 
ventive officers and to the toler- 
ance most people seem to show 
when they breathe the air of 
Ireland. There is now another in- 
fluence at work. Women Customs 
Officers have appeared at the 
examination tables and they seem 
to have come to stay. 

Though they are decorative they 
also look extremely efficient. At 
Dun Laoghaire I saw one of them 
scrutinising keenly the lining of 
Guardian (Manchester) 
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the coat worn by an Irishwoman 
just returned from abroad. Their 
knowledge of clothes—and per- 
haps also of feminine wiles— 
should help to preserve the tariff 
barriers. 

A member of the Revenue Com- 
mission pointed out that not only 
have women preventive officers an 
expert knowledge of feminine fads 
and fashions, but that it is much 
less embarrassing for everyone 
concerned that women should be 
questioned by a member of their 
own sex about the clothes and 
other articles they bring. 

How do the women like their 
new job? They seem to be en- 
thusiastic. One of them said that 
the irregular hours did not bother 
her at all; she much preferred 
them to the old nine to five office 
routine. “It’s rather fun meeting 
so many people,” she added. 

What did she think of the 
English visitors? “Oh, they’re 
usually quite nice and very 
polite. When you tell them, as you 
have to do at present, that they 
can’t bring in a tin of ham or a 
pork pie because of the regulations 
of the Department of Agriculture 
they don’t make too much fuss.” 

At the airport the Customs staff 
is kept busy through most of the 
day and night. In August last year 


147,433 passengers were handled. 
In the whole of 1959 there were 
647,521 passenger arrivals, com- 
pared with a total of 140,404 in 
1947, when the post-war traffic 
really began to get going. 

But the Customs staff chalking 
luggage at the tables represent 
only one aspect of the network of 
vigilance required by the State. If 
you go to any of the seaports you 
can be assured that any newly- 
arrived cargo ship you may see 
is being thoroughly “ rummaged ” 
(to use the professional term) by 
the preventive officers. It is here 
that the most important seizures 
of goods are often made. 

Down into the depths of the 
vessel goes the Customs man. 
Clad in overalls he will examine 
the flooring, walls, and machinery 
of the engineroom and scrutinise 
every corner of the hold. On the 
upper decks panelling in the 
quarters occupied by the ship’s 
company is carefully tapped. That 
innocent-looking radio receiver 
may be just a blind; perhaps it is 
the false frontage of a cupboard 
in which are stocked articles of 
particular interest to the Customs. 

Ireland is a hospitable country, 
but the Preventive Service helps 
to ensure that hospitality is not 
extended to smugglers. 


# 


HAVE you heard about the new dog-food they’ve brought 
out? It’s flavoured like post-man’s ankles. 


Vacuum Cleaner Salesman (singing): “Sweep No More, 


My Lady.” 


It’s not very difficult, but you just can’t walk 
in whenever you feel like it... 


How to Get an Audience 
with the Pope 


PATRICK DEMPSEY 


) 4 your approach is along that 
immense avenue leading direct 
from the Tiber to the Vatican, 
your reward will be a memorable 
view of St. Peter’s. Your wonder 
grows as you come nearer the vast 
entrance and in sight of St Peter’s 
Square, a fit setting for the world’s 
most majestic church. One is left 
literally breathless with awe—a 
state of humility befitting the priv- 
ilege of an audience with the Holy 
Father. 

Naturally, one cannot hope to 
see the Pope, as misguided people 
sometimes have tried to do, merely 
by calling uninvited even to a 
General Audience. It is well to 
remember that there is perhaps 
no one on earth more sought 
after than the Vicar of Christ; and 
while it is possible and even com- 
paratively easy to obtain an 
audience, certain formalities must 
be observed. 

Normally, His Holiness will 
grant an audience in one of three 
ways. He may grant a Private 
Audience, in which case the invita- 


tion is usually issued by the Pope 
directly. In this case the visitor 
or visitors will be able to meet 
and talk with the Pontiff alone. 
They are likely to be Church 
dignitaries, relatives or personal 
friends, or some otherwise distin- 
guished person. 

Secondly, the Pope may grant 
a Special Audience. It may be 
given to a large group represent- 
ing a particular country, profes- 
sion or trade. It may be granted 
to a very small group, consisting 
of three or four. A Special 
Audience may become, in fact, 
an informal private audience in 
certain cases, but as a rule the 
Pontiff’s attendance is of short 
duration. 

The third kind of audience 
which may be granted is the 
General Audience, now normally 
held at noon on Wednesdays, and 
also on a Sunday or Saturday 
when requests for an audience 
have become exceptionally nume- 
rous. 

It is, of course, a great privilege 
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to obtain a Special Audience with 
the Pope. Those seeking such an 
audience, for some special reason, 
are advised to follow the accepted 
procedure by obtaining a letter of 
introduction from the Cardinal or 
Bishop of their diocese. Such a 
letter will supply all the informa- 
tion required to complete the 
application form for an audience, 
which will be submitted to the 
Holy Father—but only when the 
applicant is actually resident in 
Rome. The reason for this will be 
apparent later. 

As the Vatican is a Sovereign 
State, communications from those 
countries having diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Holy See will go 
through your embassy or lega- 
tion. Where there is no diplomatic 
representation within the Vatican, 
your letters of introduction and 
application for an audience should 
be addressed through your em- 
bassy or legation in the city of 
Rome. 

America, for example, is one of 
the countries which have at pre- 
sent no ambassador in the Vatican. 
United States citizens desiring a 
Papal Audience should apply 
through the liaison office estab- 
lished in Rome after the last war, 
and known as “American House”. 
The address of this residence of 
American priests is: North Ameri- 
can College, 30 Via dell’ Umilta, 
Rome. 

Once your request for a Special 
Audience and your letter of intro- 
duction have been despatched 
through the appropriate channel, 


a form of application will be com- 
pleted on your behalf for even- 
tual submission to the Holy 
Father. 

The information entered on this 
form, and derived from your 
original application and support- 
ing letters of introduction, etc., 
will be detailed and precise. It 
will include your name and the 
mame of your sponsor, your 
address when in Rome and the 
duration of your intended stay, 
whether you desire a Private or 
a Special Audience, and your 
reason for making the request. 

The application form and letter 
of introduction will now be sub- 
mitted for consideration by the 
Pope’s Maestro di Camera. There 
are standing instructions issued by 
each reigning Pontiff in the light 
of which every application must 
be officially scrutinised before 
being passed on for final con- 
sideration by His Holiness. 

Incidentally, applications sub- 
mitted to Pope John XXIII, and 
passed by the Maestro di Camera, 
are usually seen by the Pope at 
the time of his luncheon at 1 p.m. 

If the Pope decides to grant you 
a Private or a Special Audience, 
the letter of invitation, in a white 
sealed envelope, will come to you 
in Rome, delivered to your resi- 
dence or hotel, probably by one of 
the Papal gendarmes in full 
regalia. 

Your invitation will indicate the 
date and time of the audience, and 
it is customary for visitors to 
present themselves twenty minutes 
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or so in advance of the appointed 
time. This is to allow a sufficient 
interval in which the visitor or 
group will be escorted to the 
portals of the Pope’s official apart- 
ment. Here a Papal gendarme 
takes over, guiding the visitor as 
far as the Clementine Hall. 

Through the vast apartments of 
the Vatican the visitor is then 
guided by Papal officials till, 
finally, in the ante-chamber, the 
prelate-in-waiting welcomes each 
visitor, who is then introduced to 
the Maestro di Camera, In turn, 
the caller is made known to the 
Cameriere Segreto Partecipante, 
whose duty it is to perform the 
final ceremony of introduction— 
to the Pontiff himself. 


Monkey Bustness 


In the great hall hung with rich 
red tapestry where Special Audi- 
ences are held, each person is 
directed to an appointed place, 
sufficiently apart from others to 
enable His Holiness to have a brief 
personal conversation, lasting from 
one to three minutes, with every 
visitor. It is expected that both 
men and women will be soberly 
garbed, the women veiled in black. 

For a General Audience it is 
desirable to have a letter of intro- 
duction from your Bishop or 
Parish Priest when applying for 
the necessary ticket. Such a letter 
could gain you a favourable posi- 
tion in the crowd, from which to 
see the Holy Father and receive 
his blessing. 


A FILM recently shown in Dublin was weighed heavily, and 
to an unfair extent, in favour of those who uphold the 


Darwin theory of evolution. 


But thereby hangs a tale. According to this, an ape 
escaped from the Dublin Zoo and was later found in a 
public library, with the Bible in one hand and Darwin’s Origin 


of Species in the other. 


Explained the ape: “I’m trying to find out whether I’m 
my brother’s keeper or my keeper’s brother.” 
That ape was no more confused than some of the char- 


acters in the film. 


J. Macc, 


Tue Old Wandsworthians Rugby Football Club has been 
collecting specimen signatures of one of its old boys to 
help meet expenses. He is Mr. L. K. O’Brien, Chief Cashier 


of the Bank of England. 


Evening Standard (London) 


The increasing pressure of modern business 
may speed its adoption 


A NEW WORLD CALENDAR 
is an Urgent Need 


N. J. MARTIN 


D°e you have to recite a little 
rhyme to find out how many 
days in a particular month? Most 
people do. And have you ever 
wondered why it should be so diffi- 
cult to recall, for example, how 
many days in October, or whether 
the last day of the year is the 3oth 
or 31st? 

The reason lies in the irregular- 
ities which beset the calendar. 
There is no doubt that the 
calendar is marked by an almost 
complete absence of any unifor- 
mity. The only unit in the year 
which does not vary in length is 
the week—it remains constant at 
seven days. The months, however, 
vary from twenty-eight to thirty- 
one days and the quarters from 
ninety to ninety-two. 

Even the two “halves” of the 
year are not equal. The first has 
181 days (182 in a Leap Year), and 
the second 184. The number of 
working days in a month—at six 
days a week—varies from twenty- 
four to twenty-seven. All these 
irregularities reduce considerably 
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the value of statistics, since months 
and quarters cannot properly be 
compared. 

Another serious defect is that 
the month, the quarter and the 
year can begin and end on any of 
the seven days of the week. Days 
and dates never agree from one 
year to another, and a holiday 
never recurs on the same day and 
date in consecutive years. All this 
leads to considerable difficuity in 
setting the dates for special holi- 
days, fairs, elections, school terms, 
the opening of the legislature and 
other public events. 

The Abbé Mastrofini’s century- 
old proposal to reform the calen- 
dar was taken up by interested 
circles and formed the basis for a 
World Calendar, which was con- 
sidered some years ago by the 
United Nations, but withdrawn 
for lack of support. 

The chief characteristics of the 
World Calendar are that each of 
the quarters is the same length— 
ninety-one days or exactly thirteen 
weeks—and each quarter is divided 
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A NEW WORLD CALENDAR 


into three months with a cycle of 
thirty-one, thirty and thirty days. 
Each month consists of twenty-six 
week-days plus Sundays. The 
quarters would always begin on 
Sunday and end on Saturday. 

Four quarters of ninety-one days 
would account for 364 days—leav- 
ing one day to make up the normal 
year. This day would be tucked in 
at the end of the year, after 31st 
December and before 1st January. 

It would have no weekday name 
but would be called Worldsday, to 
be observed as a universal holiday. 
This device would also be used in 
connection with the extra day in a 
Leap Year; in this case, the day 
would occur between 30th June 
and 1st July, to be known as Leap 
Year day. 

What advantages would accrue 
from the adoption of the World 
Calendar? Transport companies, 
for one, would find that it would 
no longer be necessary to draw up 
new schedules every year. Banks 
and business converns would 
appreciate the uniformity of the 
four quarters, each finishing on a 
Saturday and thus coinciding with 
the end of a week. 

Persons concerned with future 
estimating could count on exactly 
thirteen complete weeks in each 
quarter. It seems clear that the 
regularity of the calendar would 
eliminate unnecessary and wasteful 
labour and thus lead to economies 
in transport, communications, in- 
dustrial and financial undertakings. 

Objections might be voiced on 
the grounds that the adoption of a 
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problems was put forward 
as long ago as 1834 by a learned 
Italian priest, the Abbé Marco 
Mastrofini. 

The calendar suggested by the 
Abbé did not propose any 
alarming upheaval. It retained 
the traditional division of the 
year into 12 months and 52 
weeks of seven days each. But 
it was designed to introduce 
order into this arrangement. 
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permanent, unchanging calendar 
would cause unemployment in the 
printing and publishing industry. 

On the other hand, the know- 
ledge that calendars, diaries and 
timetables would have to serve for 
periods longer than a year would 
provide an opportunity for the 
design and production of more 
elaborate and durable forms of 
these articles. 

Calendars, for example, could 
be produced in ornate timber or 
metal surrounds, like mantelpiece 
clocks. 

Persons born on March 31st or 
May 31st might feel aggrieved 
over the “loss” of their birthday. 
However, they would soon accus- 
tom themselves to a new date. Per- 
sons with birthdays on February 
29th would be able to celebrate on 
the correct date every year, instead 
of only one in four as at present. 

The World Calendar is being 
put forward as a civil calendar 
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only. Consequently, its sponsors 
do not anticipate opposition from 
the Church on the grounds of 
interruption with Easter and other 
movable feasts. 

The main argument against the 
World Calendar is that our present 
instrument has stood the test of 
time. Apart from the correction 
made by Pope Gregory in the 16th 
century, it is basically the same as 
that introduced by Julius Cesar, 
2,000 years ago. 

The reformers are not im- 
pressed by this argument. They 
claim that the increasing pressure 
of modern business will eventually 
lead to the elimination of all un- 


necessary barriers to progress and 
efficiency. 

They may be right. Aspects of 
our life which seemed untouch- 
able a decade ago are coming 
under increasingly critical survey. 

Some countries, including Ire- 
land, are examining their coinage 
system with a view to bringing it 
into line with international stan- 
dards. The system of advancing 
and retarding the clock to create 
artificial Summer Time is also 
under review and may possibly be 
extended. In the light of these 
developments, it may not seem 
such a big step to calendar re- 
form. 


i . 


A Most Astonishing Thing w 

ABouT once a month, until the age of seventy, Shaw suffered than 
from devastating headaches, which lasted for a day: they The 
were due, he believed, to the fact that he could not let off lines 
sufficient steam in hard exercise and manual labour, so much study 
of his work being of a sedentary nature. “I endure, like many amon 
brain-workers, periodical headaches from which doctors of to pi 
all sorts, registered and unregistered, have retired baffled.” stant 
One afternoon, just after recovering from an attack, he oppo: 
was introduced to Nansen, and asked the famous Arctic symp 
explorer whether he had ever discovered a headache cure. is 1 
“No,” said Nansen, with a look of amazement. stride 

“ Have you ever tried to find a cure for headaches?” en 
“ No.” u 
“ Well, that is a most astonishing thing!” exclaimed Shaw. yor 
“You have spent your life in trying to discover the North — 
Pole, which nobody on earth cares tuppence about, and you Ad 
have never attempted to discover a cure for the headache, tant 
which every living person is crying aloud for.” huma 
HeESKETH PEARSON, Bernard Shaw cal P 

sona 
FAME is the revenue payable only to our ghosts. influe 


Dr. CHARLES DICKSON 


HOW WE CAN HELP THE 
* SHOOK-UP ” GENERATION 


The adolescent needs emotional security. He has a 

great capacity for physical effort and an enquiring 

mind. Problem: how to channel this energy into well- 
directed pursuits 


TOMAS ROSEINGRAVE 


EW subjects command more 

widespread attention today 
than does Juvenile Delinquency. 
The term euphemistically under- 
lines the rapid evolution of the 
study of the whole gamut of crime 
among youth. Despite the probe 
to pin-point causes and the con- 
stant drive for effective cures as 
opposed to a mere suppression of 
symptoms, the disheartening fact 
is that juvenile delinquency, 
strident and arrogant, struts 
through the post-war world as an 
ever-increasing and perplexing 
social probiem. 

Adolescence is the most impor- 
tant phase in the maturing of 
human life, as it is the criti- 
cal point when the developing per- 
sonality is most susceptible to 
influences for good or ill. Early 


in adolescence, in puberty, the 
juvenile has reached a vital stage 
in physical maturation and about 
the age of sixteen he has reached 
the peak of his intellectual capa- 
city, though he has not, of course, 
achieved the full attainment of 
his intellect. Bat it is the third 
maturation process, that of the 
emotions, which really compli- 
cates the picture of adolescent life. 

The period of adolescence is a 
strange transition stage in which 
the youth moves in a kind of no 
man’s land between the fantasy 
world of childhood and the real 
world of the adult. His emotions 
now deepen in intensity and they 
become widespread and varied. 
But he lacks a knowledge of these 
perplexing processes and it will be 
a long time yet before he under- 
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stands them, for emotional matur- 
ity is for most people not achieved 
until the physical and intellectual 
peaks have first been scaled. 

Very often, then, the adoles- 
cent experiences a vague anxiety 
or a disturbing malaise because of 
the growing conflict between his 
high-level intellectual development 
and his low-level emotional matu- 
ration. It is as if the youth is torn 
between the fear of growing up 
and the attractiveness of reaching 
adult life. Add to this vortex of 
youthful restlessness and uneasi- 
ness the fact that talents begin to 
emerge and that the adolescent is 
motivated by great physical 
energy and boundless emotional 
enthusiasm and we get some way 
towards appreciating, admiring 
and, if necessary, sympathising 
with the selfless ardour, idealism 
and romanticism of youth. 

The adolescent needs constant 
advice, genuine appreciation of 
his difficulties and a well-directed 
and firm discipline. In general his 
behaviour is determined not so 
much in terms of abstract prin- 
ciples but rather through a short- 
cut method of identification and 
imitation in which he selects his 
hero and consciously or unconsci- 
ously proceeds to behave like him 
even to such lengths as imitating 
the walk, mannerisms or hair-style 
of his selected footballer, film-star, 
spaceman or guitar-strumming 
rock-’n’-roller. 

The full flowering of his per- 
sonality, however, can only be 
achieved through association with 
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his fellowmen in groups and, 
therefore, if organisations are not 
available for adolescents it is cer- 


tain that they will provide them ™ 
for themselves. Very often in tely 
urban civilisation adolescents form cha 
a gang, which in itself is not a unc 
bad thing, but it becomes evil tilat 
when the purpose chosen is evil, the 
and very soon the youths of the fror 
gang progress to be the gang- mai 
sters of a district. and 
In the well-structured group illne 
the person’s emotional drive is > 
channelled off in the emotional or 
drive of the group, but personal selv 
responsibility is maintained. In circ 
the gang, however, personal res- ply 
ponsibility recedes to almost scie 
vanishing point. chil 
We must not, in this regard, dist 
overlook the doctrine of Origi- but 
nal Sin. On this point, the emi- bab 
= ats sychologist, Rev. Prof. E. F. the 
Doherty of University College, far 
Dublin, has stated: beh 
“And, because original sin is for 
a factor involved here, neither sion 
should one forget the efficacy of crov 
Grace. It is because where sin abs 
abounded, Grace doth the more nll 
abound, that juvenile delinquency T 
in our Catholic city of Dublin is ling 
relatively such a small problem con: 
compared to other cities.” gen 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck in tor 
their book, The After-Conduct of sibil 
Discharged Offenders, the result tow. 
of a study of the case-histories of Wel 
1,000 juvenile criminals, found one 
that only 13% of the homes of und 
delinquents could be regarded as A 
wholesome and 62% were defini- the 
$a 0 
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[7 is not the greatness of a man’s means that makes him 
independent so much as the smallness of his wants. 


WILLIAM COBBETT 
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tely detrimental, as they were 
characterised by overcrowding, 
uncleanliness and inadequate ven- 
tilation. The Gluecks found that 
the very high figure of 92% came 
from homes that were broken 
mainly by divorce and desertion 
and to a lesser extent by death and 
illness. 

Neither poverty nor bad social 
or economic conditions in them- 
selves cause criminals, though the 
circumstances may very well im- 
ply that parents will be less con- 
scientious. The great majority of 
children brought up in the poorest 
districts of cities are law-abiding, 
but the poor conditions are pro- 
bably an important influence on 
the delinquent’s character in so 
far as they nourish his acts of mis- 
behaviour and offer opportunities 
for the expression of all his ten- 
sions. Undernourishment, over- 
crowded housing conditions or 
absence of facilities for recreation 
—all tend to mould a delinquent. 

The motivation of juvenile de- 
linquency has its roots deep in a 
constellation of causes. The most 
generally accepted prevailing fac- 
tor is the lack of parental respon- 
sibility, The modern trend 
towards Socialism and the Fabian 
Welfare State must be counted as 
one of the chief instruments that 
undermine ordered family life. 

Mr. John Watson, Chairman of 
the London Metropolitan Juven- 
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ile Courts, recently stated: 
“Against the great material advan- 
tages of the Welfare State must 
be weighed a dangerous tendency 
toundermine the responsibility of 
parents for their children—and 
thus lessen their determination 
to control them.” One writer has 
suggested that if parents gave 
their children love and security 
in place of television and too much 
pocket-money, juvenile  delin- 
quency would soon decline. 

In the State of New York, with 
a population of 16 millions, more 
than 36,000 major crimes were 
recorded in 1955, of which 8,000 
were committed by youths aged 
between 16 and 20. The vast 
majority of the crime is the result 
of the erupting violence of gangs 
that glory in a variety of names 
like Dragons, Jokers, Imperials, 
Demons, Viceroys, etc. They 
originate mostly in the begrimed 
brownstoned tenement section of 
New York’s East Side. 

A recent survey by Harrison 
E. Salisbury, who for six years 
was the New York Times Moscow 
correspondent, dramatised the 
grim everyday facts of gang war- 
fare on the streets of New York. 
He investigated the activities of 
the city’s eighty or ninety gangs 
and reported: 

“The members are, in their 
own language, all shook-up and 
cling together for defence against 
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others as well as for the comrade- 
ship they can find nowhere else. 
They range in age from eleven to 
twenty, occupy themselves chiefly 
with the protection of their own 
turf (territory). Trespassing on 
one gang’s turf by another gang 
—or the stealing of another’s pro- 
perty or girl, even an insult—may 
bring on councils of war, choice 
of a battleground, scouting forays. 
Finally, comes the rumble, a 
bloody combat with knives, mach- 
etes, guns, rugged garrison belts 
and—a favourite weapon—skin- 
slashing automobile radio aerials 
stolen from any handy car.” 

The upward trend in juvenile 
delinquency in Great Britain and 
the United States has been paral- 
leled in many other parts of the 
world, particularly in the great 
areas of dense population. 

The Vienna Police reported 
that crime by juveniles had 
greatly increased. The Federal 
Chancellor, Julius Raab, dealt 
with the subject in a radio 
address, Herr Raab, speaking of 
correction and punishment, 
stated: “I am not at all in favour 
of galley-slavery or forced labour 
to be reintroduced in our times, 


but I believe that many people 
would think twice before commit- 
ting a crime, if they knew that 
afterwards, in correction confine- 
ment, they were made to do pre- 
cisely what they rejected to do— 
to work ”. 

Much can be done to lessen 
the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency if the needs of the adoles- 
cent are properly understood. He 
needs emotional security in his 
time of greatest insecurity. He 
needs especially to belong to his 
club or organisation. He has a 
great capacity for physical effort 
and an inquiring mind. This 
energy should be channelled into 
well-directed pursuits. 

Those in charge of youth orga- 
nisations can do much to encour- 
age personal responsibility among 
their charges. They must be made 
to realise that they are not ciphers, 
that they are valuable as persons 
who are ultimately responsible to 
God. Youth is generous as we 
know from the numbers of boys 
and girls who leave their homes 
for the mission-fields, ever con- 
fident and determined. Youth 
must be inspired with confidence 
that-the future belongs to them. 
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DOCTOR was consulted by a boxer troubled with insomnia. 
“ Have you tried counting sheep?” the doctor asked. 
“ That’s no good,” the boxer replied. “ Every time I get 


to nine, I jump up.” 


E man who doesn’t keep any secrets from his wife prob- 
ably talks in his sleep. 
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Were They Spacemen Looking 
for a Landing Place? 


MODERN MAN, IF HE COULD HAVE 

travelled in a Time Machine 
to Tuam one January day in 1756, 
would have seen a sight in the 
skies there that would inevitably 
have conjured up thoughts in his 
mind of flying saucers or stray 
satellites. 

At about four in the afternoon 
of January 2, according to one 
account, an unusual light, brighter 
than the day itself, “ struck all be- 
holders with amazement”, The 
light faded slowly, but returned at 
about seven in the evening, when 
“a sun of streamers” appeared 
across the sky. 

These streamers “ undulated like 
the waters of a rippling stream ”, 
but became gradually discoloured, 
and flashed away towards the 
north. The disappearance of the 
phenomenon was accompanied by 
a “shock” which all felt but 
which did no damage, 

Could _extra-terrestrial visitors 
be breaking through the sound 
barrier at that moment? Were 
18th-century spacemen from be- 
yond the skies looking for a suit- 
able camp site around Tuam that 
January day? 

It is a solemn thought, but there 
is little doubt that Tuam, in 1756, 
had a narrow escape from a fate 
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worse than any earthman could 
have inflicted... . 


Trick o° the Loop Man 

Te MAKE ITS MARK ON HISTORY, 
a practical joke must be a big 

one (i.e., involving a great deal of 

material, or many people) or 

extremely funny in itself. 

The Great Bottle Trick, success- 
fully performed by a Captain Brad- 
street in London’s Haymarket 
Theatre one January evening in 
1749 was not a particularly funny 
one, but it certainly fooled every 
one in the theatre (the audience 
included the Duke of Cumberland), 
with the result that the theatre 
was wrecked, and a bonfire made 


of its furnishings in the street 
outside. 
Bradstreet, who was born in 


Tipperary, came to Dublin, where 
he tried his luck as a linen draper, 
brewer and gambler, Later he 
moved to London, where he set 
up as a bootlegger peddling the 


notorious, prohibited “ Geneva 
gin.” 
And on January 16, 1749, he 


was responsible for an advertise- 
ment which stated a gentleman 
would, on the stage of the Hay- 
market, play tunes on his walking- 
stick to everyone’s satisfaction and 
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delight, and then climb into a 
quart bottle in full view of the 
audience. 

This was to be the show of 
shows—and the theatre was packed 
to capacity. But no show-maker 
appeared, no bottle trickster. A 
wag in the restive audience called 
out that if everyone paid another 
entrance fee the gentleman in 
question might climb into a pint 
bottle. 

But such sallies did little to 
lower the temper of the frustrated 
theatre-goers. And quite suddenly 
the audience, with a sword-bran- 
dishing Duke of Cumberland at 
its head, stormed the stage, doing 
as much damage as it could. The 
evening’s entertainment ended 
around a bonfire of theatre fur- 
nishings in the street. 

The really funny part of the 
story is that the theatre manager 
later revealed he had the audience’s 
money safe in his possession, and 
was ready to pay it back , 
but that was before the wrecking 
started ! 


No Marks of Violence 


EEKING A NIGHT’S LODGING IN 
Edinburgh was a_ certain 
William Burke, a shiftless, home- 
less Irishman, and in a certain 
house in Tanner’s Close he met 
one William Hare, They became 
friends—of a sort—and suddenly 
found themselves business part- 
ners, too, when an old army pen- 
sioner died in the same house. 
It was an age of dark prejudice 
and scientific adventure, of courage 
and cant, an age which enabled 
Burke and Hare to play a grim, 


unholy part in the march of sur- 
gical knowledge and medical pro- 
gress. 

Hare knew his way about. He 
knew a surgeon, naming no names, 
who might buy the old army man’s 
body. For dissection purposes, 
understand. . . . Burke was incredu- 
lous at first, but Hare was right. 
The two men smuggled the body to 
the surgeon’s house, and sold it 
for £7 Ios. od., no mean sum in 
the early years of the 19th century. 

It was the first of many grue- 
some deals made by the two men. 
No fewer than fifteen people were 
murdered in the house in Tanner’s 
Close. These poor wretches were 
first made drunk and then suffo- 
cated, so that there were no marks 
of violence on the bodies. Their 
bodies were sold for about £8 to 
£14 each. 

Then, suddenly, the horrible 
sport came to an end. Burke was 
arrested, and Hare turned King’s 
Evidence—to such effect that his 
Irish partner was hanged, before 
a large crowd of people, on Janu- 
ary 28, 1829. 


“Cut Blocks with Razor” 
[N Dustin on January 1, 1730, 
died one of the greatest orators 
of his time—Edmund Burke. The 
House of Commons heard no 
greater speaker during his lifetime, 
and it was inevitable if at times 
his great gifts of speech and 
imagery should make him seem in- 
consistent to his critics. 

Said “ Single-Speech” Hamil- 
ton for instance: “ Whatever 
opinion Burke, for any motive, 
supports, so ductile is his imagina- 
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tion that he soon conceives it to 
be right.” 

But Goldsmith’s lines on Ed- 
mund Burke were much closer to 
the point. Here are four of them: 


“For a patriot too cool, for a 
drudge disobedient, 

And too fond of the right to pur- 
sue the expedient ; 

In short ’twas his fate, unemployed 
or in place, sir, 

To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks 
with a razor.” 


One Cold fanuary Day 


LUCKY GUESS ABOUT THE 

weather—one lucky guess out 
of a great many inaccurate ones— 
made a certain Irishman richer by 
£3,000 in 1838. 

The man’s name was Murphy, 
and he published a weather book 
that year in which he stated the 
coldest day would occur on Janu- 
ary 20. 

How right he was. At sunrise on 
that day, the temperature stood 
at four degrees below zero. Rivers 
were covered with ice in a matter 
of hours. Shrubs and vegetables 
were ruined or badly damaged 
throughout the country. 

But the cold snap which brought 
so much damage in its wake made 
Murphy’s name. His almanac sold 
by tens of thousands, and his 
profit amounted to £3,000. And all 
thanks to ome very cold day in 
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January. For Murphy’s weather 
prophecies about the rest of the 
year were as imaccurate as any 
guesses of other prognosticators. 


Kill-or-Cure Tarwater 

. GEORGE BERKELEY, BISHOP OF 

Cloyne, who died on January 
14, 1753, Was a poet, mathematician 
and philosopher. He was keenly 
interested in trade, agriculture and 
“the common arts of life.” This 
great churchman was always eager 
to pass on any knowledge he had 
acquired, sometimes, it seems, with 
more enthusiasm than the know- 
ledge warranted. 

For some time tarwater occupied 
his thoughts a great deal. “ Having 
received benefit from the use of 
tarwater when ill of the colic,” 
according to one account, “ he pub- 
lished a work on the virtues of 
tarwater on which he said he had 
bestowed more pains than on any 
other of his productions.” One of 
his last works, published a few 
months before his death, was 
Further Thoughts on Tarwater. 

If you want to keep your blood 
cool and in good order, this is Dr. 
Berkeley’s recipe: Take a quart 
of tar, and stir it into a gallon of 
water. Let the mixture stand for 
forty-eight hours, then pour off the 
clear liquid. Take a half-pint glass 
night and morning. Or maybe 
you'd prefer bicarbonate of soda? 

J.E. 


How to say “No” in fifteen words: “We'll place your 
name on file and get in touch with you if anything 


develops.” 


‘THE main part of your life is the part that lies beyond. 


A six-year-old boy’s impression of-—— 


The Week of the Rising 


MICHAEL O’BEIRNE 


(== paint, no less, had been 
the choice of Miss O’Sheil to 
freshen up her shop gates for 
Easter. She popped her head from 
the side door, aunt Maggie was 
telling my mother: “And shish 
she: ‘ There’s going to be trouble,’ 
shish she. ‘ There’s trouble emi- 
nent, and maybe,’ shish she, ‘ be- 
fore we’re all much older it will 
come to pass!’ And she slammed 
the side door in me face.” 

“ What has that oul’ one so ele- 
vated is Miss Lawless, mark my 
words: with her pomes and her 
literature!” my mother said. “ For 
all she’s so quite, I wouldn’t put it 
past that one to be in the Common 
a Mon.” 

Policemen had black - steel- 
topped helmets, and I recall 
soldiers in khaki wearing their 
bandoliers, and the rare, ecstatic 
march-past of a military band. 

Submarines, the war, stop-press 
editions; names like Gallipoli, the 
Dardanelles, Verdun: these were 
some of the background impres- 
sions of a six-year-old in Dublin 
in 1916. 

My comic was Wonderland 
Weekly and there was a follow-up 
story in it called “The Little 
Brown Man”. More dimly I recall 


aunt Maggie’s treasured picture of 
a soldier in green with a strange 
name, The O Rahilly. 

I can still see distinctly the east 
gates of Stephen’s Green, locked, 
with sandbags piled against them. 
Behind the bars an over-life-size 
man, oddly girded with something 
like a leopard skin, flourished a 
revolver as he shouted to aston- 
ished Dubliners, “Go home!” 

We turned away reluctantly, my 
aunt and I, then we began to 
hurry. Aunt Maggie said there 
might be shooting. “I'll shoot 
them furry fellows,” I thought 
grimly, but at home we heard the 
lash of real shots which made win- 
dows dangerous. 

That Monday evening my 
father thought he’d go out for a 
game of housey-housey, but he 
came back soon. “ I seen a tram on 
its side round in Lincoln Place,” 
he told us. “ There’s a horse dead 
near Trinity College, and they 
have King Street barricaded.” 

I remember the stroke, stroke, 
stroke that night of marching 
feet. Aunt Maggie used to read out 
from the papers about fighting on 
the western front, and bayonet 
charges; and this marching and the 
rattle of guns were all part of the 
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war, it seemed, come nearer. 

The next morning, from our top 
windows near Merrion square, we 
peeped out at a line of soldiers on 
the opposite side holding their 
squat, sloped rifles at the ready. 
Suddenly, mysteriously, the sol- 
diers had appeared, ranged along 
both sides of the streets. 

Maggie was wondering if she 
could slip out to get milk and 
bread. I came beside her to the 
hall, saw the door swing open and 
the soldier outside with his leather- 
strapped rifle. He had a funny way 
of speaking, not like us. 

The soldier said that Maggie 
could go out at her own risk. 
“ Hit’s the snipers on the roofs,” 
he said in his grand way. “ "It and 
run, thot’s their mottaew.” 

“ Ah now, I don’t care what you 
say, The O Rahilly is a splendid 
man—and a real gentleman,” my 
aunt said. 

When she heard about this my 
granny was upset. “You'll have 
them raiding the place next. And 
what'd happen if they found that 
picture of The O Rahilly?” 

“Well, they won't!” said 
Maggie. She thrust the picture in- 
side her blouse. “ You'd really pity 
some of them poor Tommies, sure 
they’re only boys. There was one 
in the dairy drinkin’ a glass of 
milk, and sis he: ‘ Crikey,’ sis he, 
‘it’s werse than Flawnders!’” 

The sky greyed over and all 
afternoon the rain pattered, dimp- 
ling the shiny pavement. We knew 
now that there were Volunteers in 
the Post Office in Sackville 


[O’Connell] Street; we heard that 
crowds had gathered there to 
watch Lawrence’s go up in flames. 
There had come a lull in the 
shooting, but with it was a feeling 
of tense waiting. 


When I was in bed that night 
reverberating, thick explosions 
shook the city. By Wednesday 
morning the war had really started. 
In what seemed an unending 
crescendo came the muffled tut- 
tut-tut of machine-guns, the vici- 
ous crack of rifle-fire, the shudder- 
ing crump of the artillery. 

It was all wonderful, exhilarat- 
ing, to a house-bound child. A 
Tommy opposite stared up at me 
from under his cap’s peak, then 
his gaze wandered along the roof- 
tops. 

Pressing close against the win- 
dow on Thursday night we could 
see, over at Lincoln Place, the 
ornamental roof of Fanning’s pub 
like jet against a bright red sky. 
The O Rahilly had been killed in 
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Moore Lane, and Maggie was 
almost in tears. “ The whole of 
Dublin will be levelled,” she said. 
“God have mercy on them. Jesus, 
Mary and Joseph protect them!” 

She meant the Volunteers in the 
Post Office. By this time most of 
Sackville Street was blazing, but 
still the big guns pounded and the 
rifles cracked. 

And then, suddenly, it was 
finished. A strange stillness en- 
shrouded the city on Saturday 
evening. They had at last laid 
down their arms, a soldier said. 


We saw the tram on its side, win- 
dows broken by looters, bullet- 
marks on walls. We came to West- 
moreland Street, and saw beyond 
it the piles of blackened rubble, 
and a great open space that showed 
the backs of houses in streets far 
away. 

Such walls as stood about Sack- 
ville Street had holes punched in 
them, as if by a giant fist. Where 
so recently the pathways had been 
level people climbed and 
stumbled, and stood staring. From 
the acrid-smelling ruins a plume 
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How dogs on the beat will 
help the Garda 


P. R. FLYNN 


HERLOCK HOLMES himself 

admitted the superior “ fine- 
ness of nose” of the tracker dog. 
Occasionally used in real life until 
recent times, this was the dreaded 
bloodhound, famed for his alert- 
ness in following a trail of blood— 
and woe betide his quarry. No 
such ferocity is permitted in 
modern police dogs, which as new 
recruits will soon be undergoing 
their training at the Garda Dépét 
in the Phoenix Park. 

The domesticated dog, easily 
the most intelligent of four-footed 
animals, is a direct descendant of 
the wolf and jackal. The fox, con- 
trary to common belief, has no 
part in his make-up, whereas wol- 
fish qualities are obvious in the 
Esquimo dog-wolf and _ the 
Alsatian wolfhound, which latter 
makes an excellent police dog. 

It is surely extraordinary that 
from its wild forebears we have 
succeeded in breeding about 200 
distinct breeds of the domestic 


dog. Of course not all of these 
would be suitable for police work, 
and these—the hound or mastiff 
type—must be rigorously trained. 

A dog’s instinctive devotion to 
his master, coupled with high in- 
telligence, makes him _ readily 
adaptable to the routine of doggy 
police-work. A tracker dog must 
never maul his man. The blood- 
hound is seldom used now because, 
instead of attacking a fugitive as 
before, he tends to over-do in- 
structions by being too pettable! 

Police-dog recruits must go to 
school for at least a fourteen-week 
training period before the dog and 
his handler are free to begin regu- 
lar duties. Even then the course 
has not ended. On the beat a dog 
may reveal faults which need to be 
eliminated, so every fortnight both 
handler and dog must go through 
a series of refresher exercises. 
Only a good dog will stay on the 
Garda pay-roll. 

Now that a dog will pad the beat 
beside a Garda, we may expect 
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even swifter confirmation of the 
Crime-Does-Not-Pay adage. Al- 
though his world may be a simple 
one of shapes in black and white, 
the faithful Alsatian has a nose for 
invisible clues, and twice the speed 
of any human fugitive from 
justice. 

A crash in the night. . . running 
feet . . . the smashed window of a 
jewellery shop. . . . When Garda 
and dog reach the scene no clue, 
sound or movement points the way 
through lamp-lit streets, but there 
is no need to cordon off the area 
or call Garda-cars yet, for the dog 
has picked up body-scent—not on 
the ground but in the air—and is 
eager to go. 

When the thief is in sight the 
dog is slipped with the order, 
“Stop him!” He does, too, by 
catching his man by the arm, 
which effectively slows the runner, 
Should the man stop running, as is 
likely, the dog will confront him, 
barking, till Gardai arrive. 

This piece of police-work is 
literally “making an arrest”; an 
advance on the old-time tracking 
technique. The mere presence of a 
dog with a “cop”, even in the 
tougher quarters of a big city, 
evokes healthy respect and would- 
be rioters have been known to 
scamper away in all directions! In 
the U.S.A. it has been proved that 
juvenile delinquents are distinctly 
allergic to the police dog. This 
humanising effect is as old as the 
cave-man, whose first pet and 
fellow-hunter was the dog. 

Although the term “police 


dog” is familiar, it was not until 
1946 that the London police began 
to train dogs as allies against 
crime. Beginning with only six 
trained animals, the Metropolitan 
Police now use about 200, not 
merely as trackers, but in the rou- 
tine maintenance of law and 
order. 

Today in Britain the total of 
police dogs on duty is close on 600, 
while in Northern Ireland there 
are twenty-two, approximately 
half of which are in the Belfast 
area. 

Although the friendliest and 
most loyal of pets, dogs of large 
and powerful build are apt to 
strike fear into the hearts of 
wrong-doers—perhaps because of 
an unconscious association with 
the savage wolf. That the link is 
actually strong has been proved 
when, under suitable conditions, 
domesticated dogs have reverted to 
the wild state. 

Yet abundant evidence has been 
unearthed by archaeologists of 
primitive man-and-dog comrade- 
ship. The cultured early Egyptians, 
4,000 B.c., so loved their Borzoi- 
like pets (in appearance a cross 
between sheepdog and _ grey- 
hound) that carvings of them are 
preserved on their tombs and 
monuments, 

That the Gardai will find their 
dogs a decided help in curbing 
crime there can be no doubt. As 
for the assertion that dogs possess 
positive intelligence, the following 
is just one of many well-known 
instances : 


CANINE ALLIES 


When King’s College Hospital 
was in The Strand, London, a pair 
of terriers belonging to a nearby 
bookseller habitually played around 
the entrance. One day pitiful yelps 
drew the terriers’ attention to a 
strange dog, knocked down by a 
passing car. 

The terriers ran to the hurt dog, 
encouraged it to venture across the 
road, limping, to the hospital door, 
where they barked for admittance. 

Lest you should feel inclined to 
dismiss this as another shaggy-dog 
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story, it may be added that this 
incident forms the subject of an 
oil-painting in the board-room of 
King’s College Hospital. 

During 1958 police dogs in 
Britain made 1,850 arrests, and in 
one case an astute defending bar- 
rister is said to have raised the 
objection that “A dog cannot be 
cross-examined!” But a police dog 
and his handler go together; if his 
dog makes the arrest, the Garda 
can teil on whom, and when, and 
why, he placed the “ cuffs”. 


Gypstes Identical With Tinkers ? 


ACCORDING to the latest research, the Gypsies did not origi- 

nate in Egypt or Bohemia or Persia ; and they are not a 
lost tribe of Israel. It was in a region in India between the 
Himalayas of the western area and the western branch of the 
Kunlun, and known as Karakkorum. 

There are between five and six million Gypsies roaming 
the world (mainly the continent of Europe) today. Incident- 
ally, many are of opinion that our ubiquitous tinkers are 
racially identical with the Gypsies. This is not the case. 
The tnkers are of purely native origin, and their surnames 
are evidence of this. OBSERVER in the Irish News 


A Turmng Point 

TRUE resignation is not a passive but an active quality. It 
recognises sensibly that what has happened has in fact 

occurred, and wastes no time in bemoaning the might have 

been. It is realistic and sets about making the best of the 

new circumstances. 

Not infrequently indeed people have found that what 
seemed to be a pointless tragedy at the time proved, when 
courageously faced, to be a vital event in the betterment of 
themselves and their affairs. Polio Journal (Dublin) 


The Story Behind the Song 


At the Rising of 
the Moon 


SEAMUS G. O’KELLY 


HE RISING OF THE MOON 

is one of our _ best-known 
national songs, or was a generation 
or so ago. If the young people to- 
day do happen to know the words, 
it is unlikely that they know the 
story of the man who wrote them. 
I refer to John Keegan Casey 
(“ Leo”), the Fenian poet. “ Leo” 
was his pen name. 

He was born in Westmeath in 
1846. He lived to be only twenty- 
four, but in that short time he left 
his mark on the future history of 
his nation, for he left behind a 
song which Irish soldiers of 
succeeding generations have sung 
and whistled as they marched or 
went into battle. 

The Rising of the Moon was one 
of the most popular of the march- 
ing songs of the Irish Volunteers 
and the Irish Citizen Army. It was 
whistled and sung by the LR.A. 
flying columns from 1919 to 1921, 
and it was the marching song of 
The Legion of the Rearguard. 
Lady Gregory took the title of her 
famous Abbey play from Leo’s 
song. 

As a young man of twenty 
Keegan Casey came to Dublin. He 


had been teaching in his native 
Westmeath since he was seventeen, 
for there were then no teachers’ 
training colleges. A boy who 
aspired to be a teacher was trained 
under the local school-master, and 
was called a monitor. In the years 
when Leo was undergoing training, 
the Fenian movement was spread- 
ing throughout the country. 

From his father Casey heard the 
story of the Great Famine of 
47-48, when three of his uncles 
died. From his father, also, he 
heard of his country’s wrongs. He 
knew the story of Davis, Mitchel, 
Fintan Lalor and Devin Reilly, 
and his young soul was aflame to 
finish the task they had left 
unfinished. 

In Dublin he soon contacted the 
leading Fenians, and before the end 
of his first year in the city he was 
Chief Centre of an LR.B. circle in 
the Dorset Street area. 

In that area today there is a 
street called after him : Leo Street, 
which runs off the North Circular 
Road into Sinnott Place. 

As well as The Rising of the 
Moon, Leo wrote that beautiful 
Irish love song Maire, My Girl and 
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Saggart Aroon. He wrote the for- 
mer for his wife, a Roscommon 
girl, whom he had married shortly 
before his imprisonment im 
Mountjoy for Fenian activity. 

Shortly after his arrival in 
Dublin Leo discovered he could 
write, and contributions under his 
pen-name began to appear regularly 
in the Fenian newspaper The Irish 
People. It was in this paper that 
The Rising of the Moon was first 
published, as well as Saggart Aroon 
(written in praise of a pro-Fenian 
priest). He also contributed leading 
articles to The Irish People. 

From these it could be seen that 
young Keegan Casey had absorbed 
all the social and political teach- 
ings of the more advanced 
Young Ireland leaders, and was 
also inspired by his immediate 
chiefs in the Fenian movement, 
men like James Stephens, Thomas 
Clarke Luby, O’Donovan Rossa, 
John Devoy, and John Boyle 
O'Reilly. 

When the Fenian newspaper was 
raided and the leaders arrested on 
the information of the spy, Pierce 
Nagle; documents were discovered 
in The Irish People office connect- 
ing Leo Keegan Casey with the 
Fenian movement. He, too, was 
arrested and charged with “ incit- 
ing to rebellion and high treason.” 
He was sentenced to seven years’ 
penal servitude and lodged in 
Mountjoy Prison. 

His jail period, however, was 
short, for his health broke down in 
prison, and after four years he was 
released. After his release he wrote 
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THE RISING OF THE MOON 
Oh, come tell me, Sean O’Farrell, 
Where the gathering is to be. 

At the old spot by the river 

Right well known to you and me; 
One word more, for signal token, 
Whistle up a marching tune 

With your pike upon your shoulder 
At the Rising of the Moon. 


Out from many a mud-walled cabin, 
Eyes were watching through that 
night, 
Many a manly heart was throbbing 
For the blessed morning light, 
Murmurs sed along the valley 
Like the banshee’s lonely croon, 
There a thousand blades were flashing 
At the Rising of the Moon. 


Well they fought for poor old Ireland, 
And full bitter was their fate, 
Oh what glorious pride and memory 
Spells the name of ’98. 
Yet, thank God, there 
throbbing 

Hearts in manhood’s budding noon 
Who would follow in their footsteps, 
At the Rising of the Moon. 

LEO 


now are 
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a new song dealing with his prison 
life, entitled A Convict Lay. This 
was his last poem, for his health 
was now very bad. 

Nevertheless, he attempted to 
continue his patriotic work. He 
wrote letters to the comrades he 
had left behind in prison, and he 
was a member of the reorganised 
LR.B. movement, for which he 
wrote two pamphlets pointing out 
the sacrifices being made by the 
Fenian prisoners. 

But his health continued to 
deteriorate, and in early March, 
1870, he fell an easy victim to 


/ 
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cholera, of which he died on St. 
Patrick’s Day of that year. His 
funeral through the streets of 
Dublin was of vast dimensions; 
over 10,000 people marched behind 
his hearse. 

In Glasnevin Cemetery they laid 
him to rest to await the coming of 


his Fenian comrades, O’Leary, 
Rossa, Stephens, and Devoy. He 
died many years before they did, 
in the prime of life, but in death 
he was stronger than in life, for 
the Fenian ideal lived on and his 
songs remained to imspire new 
generations. 
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There Lurks the Skid Demon 
‘Tue following “Rules of the Road in English” were 
allegedly posted in the Central Police Station in Tokyo: 

1. At the rise of the hand policeman, stop rapidly. 

2. Do not pass him by or otherwise disrespect him. 

3. When a passenger of the foot heave in sight, tootle 
the horn. Trumpet at him. Melodiously at first, but if he 
still obstacles your passage tootle him with vigour, express 
by word of mouth the warning “ Hi Hi.” 

4. Beware the wandering horse that he shall not take 
fright as you pass him by. Do not explode the exhaust box 
at him as you pass him by. Go soothingly by. 

5. Give big space to the festive dog that shall sport in 


the roadway. 


6. Go soothingly in the grease mud, as there lurks the skid 


demon. 


‘THE manager of a department store put this notice in the 
window: “If you need it, we have it.” 
But in the window of a rival, a sign appeared stating: 
“ If we don’t have it, you don’t need it.” 


The Magic of Words 


"THERE are lovely words and ugly words; pavilion is a lovely 
word, but creek is hateful. If you examine the words that 
charm, you will find that they have short vowels correspond- 
ing to head notes, for instance: 
Hail to thee, blithe spirit. 
Those words make the lark ascend. This is what I mean 


by the charm of words. 


OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY 
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It was sust as well for Foxy that Martha 
never saw trace of him again 


The Pony with a bit 
of Class 


E. RYAN 


ic the local phrase Foxy Sullivan 
“couldn’t even write his name”, 
but that little drawback was no 
hindrance. He devoted all his 
time and skill to horses. Other 
men might love their families, 
their dogs, or their gardens, but 
Foxy lived for his horses. 

It was said that there was no 
ailment in horseflesh that he could 
not either cure or disguise, as it 
suited his purpose. He must have 
had some extraordinary charm, as 
he succeeded in swindling Mrs. 
Muldowney, a feat that had been 
often attempted, but never 
achieved by other shrewd char- 
acters. 

His clan was constantly on the 
move. Coming from school, we 
knew that he was in the district 
when we saw half-a-dozen piebald 
animals grazing “ the long mile” 
as the grass by the roadside was 
known. His caravan was the most 
colourful one that ever graced the 
Rathangan road. 


It was the news that Martha 
Muldowney had won a large share 
of money in the Sweepstake that 
brought the Sullivans to the dis- 
trict. Foxy was the natural choice 
among them for the task of en- 
suring that they shared in her 
good fortune. For he was popular 
with the ladies; an agreeable blend 
of assurance and cajolery had a 
certain appeal when driving a bar- 
gain with them. 

Martha was middle-aged and 
plain-featured, and with a voice 
as sharp as a puppy’s yelp. She 
lost no time in living up to her 
sudden fortune. She improved the 
home and farm, and hired a 
housekeeper, a childless widow 
like herself. Driving in her pony 
trap one day it occurred to 
Martha that Dash, the pony, no 
longer showed the spanking gait 
which had earned him his name 
a good fifteen years past. He had 
grown fat, and his habit of saun- 
tering along vexed her now. 


Condensed from Ar Leabhar Féin (Irish Countrywomen’s Association, Dublin) 
Published by The Parkside Press, Ltd., Dublin. 
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It was at this well-timed 
moment that Foxy appeared on 
the scene. They chatted about 
“the weather and the price of 
pigs ”, while he calculated rapidly, 
like a general reviewing his forces. 
Then he spoke. 

“Mrs. Muldowney, ma’am, 
what you require is a bit of class 
in a pony. A fine looking lady like 
yourself shouldn’t be seen drivin’ 
an oul’ hack like yon.” He pointed 
a derisive finger at Dash. 

“You know the oul’ sayin’ 
‘win gold and wear it’,” he con- 
tinued. “ Now listen and Ill tell 
you what I'd advise. I’ve a good, 
solid pony mare that’s quiet, and 
I'll guarantee as sound as a bell. 
Now, ma’am, what do you say to 
me bringin’ her over this very 
evenin’?” 

Martha looked at Foxy very 
hard. He smiled at her, his expres- 
sion guileless as an infant’s, his 
merry eyes like stars on a frosty 
night. 

“How much?” she demanded. 
“You needn’t think, man, that 
you’re goin’ to cod me.” 

He shrugged. “ Lord save us, is 
it tryin’ to insult me y’are, an’ I 
yer friend since the first day you 
came to the County Kildare. 
Many’s the dale I had wid him- 
self, the dacent man, God be 
good to him”—he raised a bat- 
tered hat—‘‘and never a cross 
word between us. Fair an’ square, 
I give value for money always. 
Not that there’d be question of 
much money in this case—what I 
was thinkin’ now, supposin’ we 


did a kind of swap? Dash and 
say, a fiver, in exchange for the 
brown mare I told you about?” 

She twirled her thumbs. “ Well, 
we'll see when you come this 
evening.” 

“Right y’are, ma’am, I won’t 
forget. God be wid you now.” 

True to his word, Foxy came 
back at the end of the day. 
Martha was sitting in the garden, 
admiring the sunset beyond Shin- 
della bog. The brown mare came 
along at a smart trot, her delicate 
ears pricked as Foxy drew to a 
halt. Never had Martha seen a 
smarter outfit; her eye took in 
every detail—the trap freshly 
painted, harness leather and 
brasses gleaming, the neatly 
groomed mare standing now so 
quietly at her gate. With a lordly 
air Foxy descended from his seat. 

“There y’are, ma’am, what did 
I tell you? Isn’t she a beauty?” 
He stroked gently the mare’s 
satiny nose, and produced a 
toffee. 

“Bit of a sweet-tooth, she is,” 
Foxy winked. “But sure ’tis her 
only failin’. Troth and haven’t we 
all some little wakeness of wan 
kind or another, God help us?” 
He sighed. 

“Up wid you, ma’am, an’ we'll 
drive a mile or two so as you can 
see the form for yerself. No wan 
wants to buy a pig in a poke.” 

Martha smiled. The Sullivan 
charm was beginning to have its 
effect. She settled herself comfort- 
ably on the leather cushions; he 
sat opposite, closed the door and 
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shook up the reins, all in one 
graceful movement. 

After the first mile she took the 
reins, and they bowled along the 
leafy road in silence. Long for- 
gotten childhood incidents flashed 
across her mind. She had mem- 
ories of summer days in Kerry, 
taking the milk to the creamery 
with her father; of the blue haze 
of smoke from the chimneys of 
little thatched houses, and the 
almost unearthly beauty of wild 
roses in the wayside hedges. 

Martha sighed. Foxy looked 
sideways at her. “ A penny for yer 
thoughts, ma’am.” 

“Yerra, man, ‘tis only how I 
was tryin’ to bring to mind a bit 
of verse we had at school, and it 
made me lonesome-like thinkin’ 
back.” 

He smiled the sad mocking 
smile of his nomad race. 

“If it was a ballad, ma’am, 
you wanted, I could give you a 
few bars of ‘Donnelly and 
Cooper.’ ” 

She shook her head. “Some 
other time. Sure there’s forty 
verses in that, and we’re nearly 
home.” 

Soon they were at her own 
gate. Like one in a dream, Martha 
found herself agreeing to the bar- 
gain. Foxy unyoked Bess, and put 
Dash between the shafts. In his 
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pocket went the five-pound note 
of lucky Sweep money. He took 
an almost tearful farewell of the 
mare. 

From the gate he waved to 
Martha: “Good luck, now, 
ma’am. That you may never die 
till I kill you.” 

So pleased was she with the 
bargain that she had no parting 
thought for the faithful Dash, 
now sauntering out of her life. 

You are wondering of course 
how Mrs. Muldowney was 
swindled, and it does not take 
very long to tell it. As mentioned, 
Foxy Sullivan could disguise 
many a fault in horseflesh by vari- 
ous “doses” known only to the 
tinker clan, and handed down 
through generations of horse 
dealers. It was not until the next 
day when the drug had worn off 
that Bess’s little oddities became 
obvious. She was a good worker 
in the field, but on the road would 
move in one direction only— 
backwards. 

No coaxing or beating, or any 
power on earth, would induce 
stubborn Bess to take one step 
forward on the road. No power, 
that is, but Foxy’s bottle, and 
need it be said that by this time 
he was far away from the Rath- 
angan road. Martha saw no trace 
of him again. 


‘THE reason why Dublin theatres are not always full is that 
the actors and actresses in our city greatly outnumber the 


general public. 


Harry O’DONOVAN 


LANDED gentry: Men who are either married or engaged. 


For an extra five bob the shipping companies 
gave you comfort verging on luxury 


In and Out of Ireland 


MAURICE GORHAM 


_ are any number of 
ways into and out of Ireland, 
and I have tried a good many 
in my time — Dyn Laoghaire, 
North Wall and Rosslare; 
Collinstown, Shannon and its pre- 
decessor, Adare-Foynes. Among 
those I have never tried are 
the Ulster routes and the one 
known only to an old lady in 
London who, hearing we were 
going over, asked “And are you 
going on the boat or by the over- 
land route?” In the days before 
air travel, I often dreamed that 
some day I should find that over- 
land route. 

There are good views to greet 
you or speed you by most of the 
routes, Now that my home is in 
the Sandymount reach of Dublin 
Bay, I find special pleasure in try- 
ing to pick it out as the boat or 
plane leaves Dublin—when you are 
coming in everything is usually 
too much of a bustle, on the boat 
anyway. The aeroplanes fly so 
nearly over my house that if I sit 
on the wrong side I miss seeing 
it, and there is no way of knowing 
which the right side will be. In 
no time you have left Bray head 


and the mountains below you and 
set off across the wrinkled sea. 

The Dun Laoghaire boat, once it 
is clear of the jetty, veers off to the 
east so sharply that you have to be 
quick to see anything on shore at 
all. The North Wall boat gives you 
the best view of the bay, but my 
own part of it tends to merge into 
a general prospect of trees, with 
mountains apparently just behind 
them, and it was only when I went 
out beyond Poolbeg and back in a 
comfortable, leisurely harbour tug 
that I was able to spot the local 
landmarks, the round bell-tower of 
the new church and the squat 
shape of the Martello Tower. 

I have had all kinds of crossings 
on all these routes, some pleasant, 
some downright hilarious, some 
hideous to recall. There were bad 
nights on the third-class deck of 
the Dun Laoghaire boat, in the 
days before stabilisers, when the 
harvesters were coming home and 
trying to fend off sea-sickness with 
the unsuitable specific of black 
plug smoked in clay pipes. There 
was one night on the Rosslare boat 
when people who had collapsed in 
the reek of the third-class saloon 
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I was nagging him first !” 
Humour Variety 


were being brought up uncon- 
scious and laid on deck, to recover 
among the wash from the scuppers 
and the driving spray. 

It was positively wicked the way 
the shipping companies made the 
third-class accommodation fit for 
nothing but to be sick in, whilst 
they gave you comfort verging on 
luxury for an extra five bob in the 
first class. I have never forgotten 
seeing a family whip round to try 
to raise the extra fare for an old 
mother who was suffering badly 
from the voyage, so that she at 
least could transfer to the comfort 
of the first class. 

But if you had the bit extra you 
could have delightful journeys to 


—. 


and from London by Holyhead. I 
used to enjoy them thoroughly 
before the war, when I was work- 
ing in London and sharing a house 
with my sister at Monkstown, 
quite near Dan Laoghaire. It was 
easy to come over for Bank Holi- 
days, and quite possible to come 
for an ordinary week-end. 

You could do a day’s work in 
London on the Friday, go home 
and have dinner and do any Iast- 
minute shopping, pack your bag, 
and catch the Irish Mail at Euston 
at 8.45 p.m. You took a third-class 
sleeper on the train—four bunks 
to a compartment, and you usually 
got some amusing talk before you 
went to sleep. 
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Turning out at Holyhead at two 
in the morning is never very 
pleasant, but in no time you were 
on the boat. There you left your 
bag in a free bunk in the men’s 
dortour on the first-class deck and 
went to the bar. When you felt 
sleepy you went and lay down. If 
it got too stuffy in the dortour you 
merely opened the door and 
stepped out on deck. You were not 
shut off from the fresh air by 
flights and flights of stairs as you 
would be now. 

The morning brought the real 
luxury. You lay in your bunk 
whilst people who were catching 
the train struggled out on to the 
wet deck and into those little cold 
trains that the railway people used 
to keep specially to meet the boat. 
When finally you got up you could 
usually get a final Guinness in the 
bar before you went ashore. Then 
you walked down the empty plat- 
form and into a four-wheel cab, 
and you were home for breakfast. 
And the cost of third-class sleeper 
and first on the boat was only 
12s. 6d. over the minimum fare. 

It was just as good coming back. 
You walked down to the boat, and 
you could go straight on whenever 
you arrived. You were not herded 
behind a barrier until a boat train 
came in and enough of a crowd 


arrived to make it worth while let- 


ting you through, to struggle up ~ 


stairs and down again and through 
a gateway that will barely take a 
man carrying two bags. Your 
friends could stand on the quay 
and talk to you until the boat 
sailed. In fact on one occasion a 
woman friend of mine obliged by 
casting off the cable, just before 
the boat could take away the 
bollard and a chunk of the pier. 

Free bunk on the first-class 
deck, third-class sleeper on the 
train, and you arrived fresh at 
Euston on the Monday morning. 
Not unrefreshed either. The sleep- 
ing-car stewards used to embark 
a hamper full of Guinness—I 
imagine it was a private venture— 
and they were allowed to serve it 
as long as the wheels were rolling. 
So you ordered your bottle with 
your call in the morning and drank 
it in Euston station to fortify you 
for the chilly descent in the dawn 
and the journey in the first Tube 
train of the day. 

Money cannot buy such com- 
fort now. We are all regimented, 
even if we travel by air; alter- 
natively kept penned behind 
barriers and, when the barriers are 
raised, told to hurry up. We are 
sent about like parcels, and we 
enjoy it about as much. 


MONEY does not bring happiness, but it eases the nerves. 


SEAN O’CASEY 


FFELLows who drive fastest past a school are the same ones 
who took so long getting through it. 
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In quest of the Bullyns of Offaly 


Here Lived Queen Bess’s 


Irish Cousins 


OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY 


FFALY, one of the midmost 

counties, is fertile and well- 
watered. I felt that there must be 
castles in it. 

Now when a castle is mentioned 
in Ireland the mind calls up a for- 
tified ruin more or less in decay. 
Castles are all that remain in the 
land to show to what stormy times 
and devastations it has been sub- 
jected; they were built when there 
was no living without them: men 
had either to live in a strong castle 
or in a lowly cottage out of sight, 
in order to survive. 

They who lived in cottages did 
not, as a rule, contribute to history. 
Those who lived in castles did, 
either as victors or victims; and 
they got into the news which was 
chiefly scandal in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth or of her uxorious 
father, Henry VIII. 

I was looking up the local his- 
tory when I came across the 
phrase, ““ Maw Coghlan of the Fair 
Castles”. I realised that he lived 
in the vicinity 300 years ago. 
“Surely,” I said to myself, “he 
must have had remarkable for- 
tresses, else he would not have 
earned such a title at a time when 


anyone who counted lived in a 
guarded home.” Here was I with- 
in a few miles of his dominions. It 
was time to stop reading about 
them and start to search for the 
Fair Castles for myself. 

Luckily I was staying with a 
friend to whom such things as old 
castles and landmarks were dear. 
“ Yes,” he said, “I know a goodly 
castle not far from Shinrone. I will 
bring round the car and off we 
go.” 

We came to the village of 
Cloghan. We had gone past it 
hardly a mile when we were under 
the castle walls. It was surrounded 
by a containing wall; for in the 
days it was built, the flocks and 
herds had to be sheltered before 
the fight began. We got out and 
found that we had to stand back 
across the road to see to the top 
of its dungeon tower. This, like the 
outer fortifications, was crenellated 
—that is, provided with battle- 
ments; which is unusual, because 
in most castles the top wall is 
breast high. 

Nevertheless, Clonoony castle 
was the real thing. It is still in 
fairly good preservation. It dates 
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back to before the reign of Henry 
VIII to the time when its builder, 
The Maw Coghlan, flourished. 
Henry VIII's reign began in 1509. 
In that year in Ireland, the Four 
Masters tell us that int Delvin, not 
far from Clonoony, a great contest 
arose between the tribe of Fergal 
MacCoghlan and the tribe of 
Donal in which James MacCogh- 
lan, prior of Gallen, and heir pre- 
sumptive of Delvin Eathra, was 
killed by the shot of a ball from 
the castle of Cluan Dhamchna 
(Clonoony). 

The “ shot of a ball” may seem 
a curious expression; it is used to 
differentiate between the shot of 
an arrow or of a quarrel from a 
crossbow. It does not occur until 
firearms were imported into Ire- 
land. They came from Germany. 
The first muskets to be seen in 
Dublin came in from that country 
in the year 1498. And the garrison 
of Clonoony lost no time in 
acquiring the most modern of 
“ secret ” weapons. 

Through a gate in the outer wall 
we entered. A large courtyard 
opened out before us. One side was 
bordered by the River Brosna, a 
small and fordable stream. Two 
sides were closed by the contain- 
ing wall. From the fourth rose the 
castle, one side of which was based 
on the living rock. 

Up the winding stairs we went; 
but we could not climb more than 
two storeys, for the steps had 
fallen away. 

Through a shot window glimp- 
ses of the surrounding country 


could be caught. But the view was 
not satisfactory: shot windows are 
not made for scenery; as we could 
not reach the top, what the pros- 
pect looked like from that height 
we could not tell; but, undoubt- 
edly, the fair champaign was un- 
rolled under a sun that threw 
great shadows of cloud across its 
expanse. Over the stream the 
remains of another castle could be 
seen. At least so I was told; but 
I did not notice any remains. I 
was also told that there was an 
underground passage from Clon- 
oony to the castle over the river. 

That one existed I do not hesi- 
tate to believe. The purpose of 
such a passage was as simple as it 
was economic; it was tunnelled so 
that one garrison could defend two 
casties if they were attacked in 
turn. 

We had come out to the 
spacious yard or garth when my 
friend drew my attention to a large 
flat stone about eight feet by four, 
and a foot thick, which was lying 
in the middle of the courtyard. It 
had evidently been used as a seat 
where rustics played cards or 
children climbed. 

At the beginning of the last 
century some workers were sent 
to collect building material for the 
barracks, which were to be erected 
nearby, and for the canal locks 
near the castle—we can well 
wonder how the castle was left. 
Beginning about 100 yards from 
the castle, they discovered a 
hollow in the limestone rock in 
which was a heap of stones. When 
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THE Chinese, in their wisdom, honour the ancestors of their 
famous men rather than their descendants, for they regard 
the former as the source of their greatness. 
Moreover, they argue that ancestors, being dead, cannot 
abuse such honours, as descendants are unfortunately some- 


times prone to do. 


Joun J. Horan, Parnell to Pearse 


this heap was taken away, it was 
seen that it had been placed there 
to hide something buried beneath. 
At a depth of twelve feet they 
uncovered the slab. 

On removing this there appeared 
a kind of coffin or sarcophagus 
cut in the solid rock. It contained 
the skeletons of two persons. 
When the slab was brought into 
the light an inscription, then per- 
fectly legible, was found. This is 
the slab I have described; and, 
though the inscription is much 
worn now and rendered indeciph- 
erable by exposure, it is recorded 
that it read in letters incised on 
its face: 

“ Here under leys Elizabeth and 
Mary Bullyn daughters of Thomas 
Bullyn son of George Bullyn the 
Son of George Bullyn Viscount 
Rochford son of Sr. Thomas 
Bullyn Erle of Ormonde and Wilt- 
shire.” 

Elizabeth and Mary Bullyn 
were no less than second cousins 
of Queen Elizabeth. Their grand- 
father was cousin germane of 
Anne Bullyn, the famous and un- 
fortunate consort of King Henry 
VIII. Viscount Rochford was Anne 
Bullyn’s brother. The ladies, his 
great-grandchildren, came to 
Ireland from Chester, in the latter 


part of the 17th century and 
settled near Shinrone. 

Though the place in which the 
skeletons were found may have 
been a part of the old cemetery 
of Clonoony, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that Elizabeth and 
Mary lived in the castle of Clon- 
oony. But where else was there 
for them to live? 


Maw Coghlan had many “ fair 
castles.” There must have been 
one close to Clonoony because the 
underground tunnel to it is said 
to exist. One of these castles or 
the castle of Clonoony may have 
been rented from the Maw 
Coghlan or taken over from one of 
his tribes. The interesting fact is 
that we find the Bullyns in Ireland 
shortly after the reign of Henry 
VIM. 

We know that the “Erle of 
Wiltshire” (that is, the original 
and presumably the lawful 
possessor of the title) was forced to 
give it up in favour of George 
Bullyn, the brother of Queen Anne 
Bullyn. By as capricious an act of 
Henry’s may not the family of 
Bullyn have been distrained after 
the beheading of the Queen? 
Ireland was a place—strange as 
it may sound—of refuge in 
those days. It was also a place 
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of banishment. Obviously, dis- 
possessed persons lost caste and 
with it all interest in the old 
environment. 

Whatever the reason may have 
been for their presence in the 
country, disaffected as it was to 
Henry and his works, there is not 
the slightest doubt that, after the 
murder of Queen Anne Bullyn, a 
considerab!e time after it though it 
was, the Bullyn family came to 
Ireland. To ~‘rsue the story 
further, the sister of Elizabeth and 
Mary, sister Anne, married in 
spite of her unpropitious name, 
Sir Robert Newcomen, and 
through him _ several Irish 
families can claim cousinship with 
Anne Bullyn’s daughter, Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The subject is one to awaken 
the curiosity of historians. What 
brought the father of these ladies, 
Elizabeth and Mary, to Ireland? 
Did he come to take part in the 
devastations Queen Elizabeth 
wrought here when her gigolo, 
the Earl of Essex, wasted his time 
campaigning against separate fort- 
resses and captains instead of 
facing that destroyer of English 
armies, the great O’Neill? That, 
on the face of it, is most unlikely. 
Nor was there anyone by the 


name of Bullyn in a position of 
command suitable to a member 
of a family which gave a Queen 
to the throne of England. 

Did a descendant of him of The 
Fair Castles provide the Bullyns 
with a home out of his abundance? 
Things must have grown quiet 
since 1545 when “Edmond Fahy 
encamped before the castle of 
Fedan, one of the Fair Castles, 
for the space of eight days, and 
Cormac Maw Coghlan, who was 
in the castle, was compelled to 
give him hostages, after which he 
and Edmond made a gossipship 
with each other.” Even though 
that gossipship must have been 
somewhat terse and maybe mono- 
syllabic, I would have loved to 
have listened in to it. 

They chose the place of their 
exile well. The territory of The 
Maw Coghlan was a little princi- 
pality. He coined his own money 
and made his own laws. 

The newcomers must have lived 
in amity with their neighbours and 
amid a civilisation that was, if any- 
thing, more civil than that which 
had accepted the act of beheading 
a woman, however unpopular, with 
complacency. The portraits of 
Elizabeth and Mary are said to be 
in the possession of Lord Rosse. 


CWT Dd 


[N a Co, Down hospital an old lady, hearing that a case of 
pneumokoniosis was coming in, said, “ Thank goodness. 
I’m getting tired of all that lemonade.” 


Belfast Telegraph 


A MOTH never minds taking a back seat. 
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An exaggerated view or the 
plain truth ? 


CLOTHES AND 
THE OTHER 
MAN 


JOHN M. MADDOCK 
Oooo 


S a bird is known by its note, 

so is a man known by his 
clothes. Most men are conven- 
tional in dress and play safe by 
sticking to the prevailing fashions, 
which are fortunately not exact- 
ing and subject to little yearly 
change. Nevertheless, clothes, hats 
and footwear do reflect the man. 
Let us look at a few types. 

The self-confident, sport-loving 
man who likes the company of his 
fellows — the extrovert — usually 
wears “ loud ” clothes. He inclines 
to sports jackets of violent colour 
and pattern, with baggy flannels; 
flamboyant shirts, yellow pull- 
overs, and screaming ties. 

His hat will, of course, be out- 
rageous and worn at an exagger- 
atedly rakish angle—well on the 
side of the head or on the back of 
it. Shoes and socks are in tune 


with the whole and equally dis- 
turbing. 

Then we have the introvert: shy 
and diffident, and not a good 
mixer. The psychologists insist 
that he suffers from—oh, jaded 
phrase!—an inferiority complex. 
Anyway, the shy man’s clothes 
pin-point his character only too 
well. 

He likes suits that are quiet in 
colouring and appearance, with 
sober shirts and ties. The sombre- 
hued hat sits quietly, carefully 
and discreetly on the head. And, 
come what may, it will never be 
allowed to deviate a fraction of an 
inch from the severe position. 
Nothing obtrusive, you under- 
stand. 

You can bet your boots you 
won’t find him wearing the garish 
yellow shoes and highly-coloured 
socks of his breezy brother, the 
extrovert. The ensemble is de- 
signed solely to help the shy 
wearer merge into the crowd 
(when he has to mix with it), 
where he can sink his identity. He 
is inconspicuous where the hearty 
fellow is loudly conspicuous. 

Professional men — doctors, 
solicitors, bankers and such-like— 
prefer sober garb—at least in 
business hours. Some of them, 
however, have been known to 
dress startlingly in their leisure 
time, when freed from the profes- 
sional strait-jacket. 

Effeminate men clothe them- 
selves with extreme care, and— 
whisper!—often wear corsets to 
discipline the waist and figure. 
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They usually have too, a weakness 
for perfumes and bright colours. 

In contrast, there is the careless 
fellow who doesn’t give a tinker’s 
damn what he wears. Everything 
clashes and it often looks as 
though he had got odds and ends 
in a hand-me-down shop or ranged 
over the dust-bins—picking up an 
old hat here and a coat there, 

Could it be, after all, that he’s 
the real masculine type? For, take 
warning, you tailor’s dummies and 
soberly-clad fellows: the ladies— 
bless their guileless hearts—often 
fall for this guy, frowsy clothes 
and all! 

We pass on to our arty young 
men, who seem to think that art is 
intimately connected with out- 
landish garb. You may see them 
any morning strutting self-import- 
tantly down Grafton Street. With 
the pretentious gravity of the im- 
mature, they discuss the paintings 
of Picasso, Existentialism and 
Sartre or the latest avant-garde 
writers and poets. Their hee-haw 
accents are heard on all sides. 
“Good show, y’know!” 

These bare-headed coxcombs 
sport corduroy trousers — once 
monopolised by the honest navvy 
—and velvet, belted jackets. Col- 
oured shirts abound and gaudy 
ties with huge knots. Overcoats 
are not in favour, but the bright 


scarf is de rigueur and is worn 
with a long tail-end flung care- 
lessly over the left shoulder. 

Mountainous thatches of hair 
climb down the backs of their 
necks and lovelocks run riot on 
their cheeks. Richly-hued bush- 
ranger beards and _ scraggier 
growths, too, are also in vogue 
with the pseudo-naval duffel-coat. 

Lastly, we come to that gloomy, 
melancholy fellow — the man in 
black. He probably suffers from 
acute dyspepsia. If he doesn’t, he 
should—to sustain these theories 
about clothes and the men who 
wear them. 

This chap, occasionally greatly 
daring, may even risk wearing a 
dark blue shirt to relieve the black 
suit. However, he usually sticks 
rigidly to the orthodox white shirt 
and subdued tie. A suggestion of 
white display handkerchief in the 
breast pocket is permissible, with, 
of course, black shoes and socks 
to add the last touch of funereal 
gloom. Needless to add that the 
black hat crowns all. 

But one thing is certain. Men 
will continue to wear the clothes 
they prefer and wisely ignore 
criticism. As for myself, I shall go 
on donning my sombre black, even 
at the risk of acquiring acute 
dyspepsia and becoming even 
more dismal. 
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“[ HEAR she had a lovely birthday cake. Did you count 


the candles ?”’ 


“1 tried, but the heat drove me back.” 
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A new-found understanding of a gentle art 


Sawing can bring you 


Great Peace! 


LEONARD IRWIN 


| a book full of wisdom (not- 
withstanding its strangely un- 
inviting title of Nervousness, 
Indigestion and Pain), I read of the 
following episode, related by Dr. 
Alvarez of the Mayo Clinic: 


“ Much of the nervous misery 
that is produced by modern 
civilised life is brought on by a 
sense of tenseness and hurry. 

“T have helped many with 
Stewart Edward White’s story 
of the old mountaineer who used 
to sit and watch as he built a 
cabin in the Sierras. One day, 
as White was sawing away vio- 
lently, the old fellow said, 
‘When you city fellers saw, you 
just can’t wait to get that log 
sawed in two; when I saw I just 
saws.’ Fortunate are those who 
do not get staggered by visualis- 
ing the pile of work to do, but 


°° 


‘just saw’. 


Among my personal gremlins 
there has lurked all my life a little 
unseen creature who is forever 
driving me on to finish the job, 
whether it be eating or sleeping, 


hammering in a nail, or writing a . 
letter. His twin brother, a congen- 
ital perfectionist, must have wasted 
years of my life compulsively dot- 
ting i’s and crossing t’s and mak- 
ing sure six times each night that 
the gas is turned off and the cat 
out. No sooner is one thing done 
than my mind is half-way through 
the next, perpetually looking back 
in anger at my dithering other 
self. 

So many of us try to make a 
business of living, whereas it is 
surely more of an art, or an amal- 
gam of different arts. I must have 
wasted megawatts of nervous 
energy in trying to catch up on 
myself until I discovered Dr. 
Alvarez and the Gentle Art of 
Sawing. 

Since then my nervous output 
in the course of each day has 
decreased remarkably, and I seem 
to do twice as much in half the 
time. By the grace of some hidden 
spiritual hunger, I realised with 
unwonted apperception that the 
old mountainy man in his wisdom 
was offering me something worth 
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more than the price of a national 
daily page advertisement for tran- 
quilliser pills (and that would keep 
me in luxury for several years). 

As a happy coincidence there 
was a stout old apple tree in the 
garden which | had been resolving 
time and again to cut down, but 
the thought of starting such a task 
had kept putting me off. Cn one 
bright frosty morning in January, 
I went out saw in hand, not like 
Hercules to his labours, nor as 
one destined to saw down a tough 
and gnarled old apple tree, but 
merely as myself about to do a bit 
of sawing. 

Hitherto, sawing had always 
been to me a most fatiguing 
activity, mentally and physically. 
The thought of sawing a piece of 
timber lengthwise for yards and 
yards, as I had seen carpenters do, 
was a job I could never have faced. 

But I approached this veteran 
of many seasons with a pleasant 
feeling of subdued eagerness. I 
drew the steely teeth at an angle 
across its base with as light a touch 
as I could manage, and they sliced 
sweetly through the soft outer bark 
in a most satisfying way. I took 
pleasure from the sound of it, and 
the feel of it, and sniffed the odour 
of the opening timber as it mingled 
with the cold air and reached my 
nostrils, I discovered in that first 
rewarding moment the complexity 
of pleasures there can be in—just 
sawing. 

It is a simple statement of fact 
that before I laid down my saw 
that day I had not only sawn the 


apple tree down, but sawn it into 
foot-lengths, and the thicker 
branches too. I denuded it of the 
smaller ones with a pair of seca- 
teurs with the same unhurried 
ease, and we burned some of the 
wood in the living-room fire that 
night. The rest of it I stowed 
away with steady hands and tran- 
quil mind, for in the art of sawing 
I had discovered a fundamental of 
the art of getting things done. 

I now unhurriedly “saw ” my- 
self out of bed in the morning, I 
saw when shaving. I saw when eat- 
ing, to the obvious benefit of my 
digestion. | am sawing this into a 
dictating machine. 

Like most men over forty, my 
thoughts seem to be increasingly 
concerned with the subject of 
physical well-being, and current 
medical opinion being that regular 
exercise is a good thing, I have 
developed the habit of walking 
home from the office, and paying 
regular visits to the local swim- 
ming baths. But in neither of these 
activities did I find the satisfac- 
tion I sought. 

It was only in the light of my 
new-found understanding of the 
art of sawing that I was able to 
analyse my reactions. I discovered 
that my fatigue was mostly of the 
mind and not of the body. On my 
two-mile walk home from the 
office my limbs were tensed with 
the urgency of getting home, and 
although I was overtly walking at 
my ease, I was unconsciously con- 
tinuing the race against the office 
clock I thought I had left behind. 
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SAWING CAN BRING 


Now, instead of walking home, I 
simply walk. It surprised me at 
first to find myself going along at 
a faster pace than before, but pre- 
sumably I have dropped into a 
“free natural rhythm ”. 

In the baths I found that as 
soon as I gave up swimming from 
one end to the other, and just 
swam, I reached the far end with 
ease. I was no longer overawed 
by, or even concerned with, the 
hitherto interminable waste of 
water I had to swim through to get 
there. I now do ten lengths 
instead of two, and come out with 
a feeling of peaceful accomplish- 
ment that passeth not my under- 
standing, but confirms it. The 
urge to “ get there” sinks many 
of us. 


Stamp of Learning 


YOU GREAT PEACE! 51 


While one has to go to some- 
where in the West, like Achill 
Island, to find the art of sawing 
practised as a natural inborn 
ability, it is something that can be 
re-learned by anyone—whether he 
has Irish blood in his veins or not! 

For others in my age-group and 
above, the gentle art of sawing can 
bring great peace upon you. It 
means, I think, the reduction of 
effort to its efficient minimum, 
and the intelligent conservation of 
nervous energy. 

It certainly means a clearer 
mind towards the work ahead, and 
concentration of your faculties on 
the job in hand. You put more into 
it, and you get more out of it, 
whatever the task. Try it, and see 
for yourself. 


(CORRESPONDENCE courses, I would suggest, combine the 

virtues of the lecture, the book and the personal tutor. 
Calling as they do for the submission of written answers to 
test questions, they can impart an exact knowledge of the 
matter studied. “Reading”, affirmed Bacon in his essay 
“Of Studies”, “maketh a full man, conference a ready 
man, and writing an exact man”. 

Said Theodore Roosevelt: “ I look upon education by mail 
as one of the most wonderful and phenomenal developments 
of this age”. And even if the student of philosophy raises 
his eyebrows at the use of the adjective “ phenomenal,” the 
statement of opinion cannot be lightly dismissed. 

JaMEs D1LLon, B.L., in Good Counsel 


[N @ Belfast public-house a shipyard worker indignantly 
described to his companions the imperfections of another 
member of his squad. 
He concluded : “ Every time he catches the foreman’s eye 
on him he breaks out in sweat—then he gets the name of 
doing all the work.” 


Even the shells are used in the manufacture of linoleum 


What are Peanuts not 


used for ? 


T. E. O'NEILL 


AS one time or another, the pea- 
nut has been put to just about 
every use imaginable. If a new 
theory proves correct it may soon 
find itself in palaces and castles. 
There is apparently something in 
the meat of the peanut that stems 
the flow of blood in haemophilia, 
the disease associated with royal 
families. 

And this isn’t the first time that 
the peanut has been used medi- 
cinally. Because of its strong 
powers of adhesion, peanut oil has 
for a long time been employed as 
an additive to various liniments for 
polio victims. 

The success of the peanut on 
earth may soon be rivalled by a 
similar success in outer space. If 
current plans are followed, pea- 
nuts will go along with those astro- 
nauts shot off on journeys too dis- 
tant for the pilot to live merely on 
dehydrated food; the astronaut will 
actually grow the peanuts in his 
rocket ship. 

The peanut has been selected 
for this mission because it can 
grow in a relatively small space, 


gives off a lot of oxygen as it 
grows, and is exceptionally high 
in calories and protein. Four cups 
of peanuts per day would provide 
2,800 to 3,000 calories, or a suffi- 
cient amount to maintain the 
strength of an average-sized man 
whose only activities, presumably, 
will be to steer the ship and shell 
peanuts. 

Known also as the groundnut, 
the earthnut and the monkeynut, 
the protean peanut is the fruit or 
seed of Arachis hypogaea, a legu- 
minous annual that generally takes 
one of two forms. It either grows 
to a height of two feet, with short 
branches, or stands one and a half 
feet high, with two-foot-long 
branches that lie close to the 
ground. 

All varieties of the plant grow 
best in well-drained sandy loams 
and in a climate where there is at 
least five months of warm weather 
each year, with some twenty-two 
to twenty-four inches of rain. 

The piant begins its annual 
cycle with the appearance of a 
golden yellow flower, from which, 
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after pollination and the withering 
of the blossom, a peg grows down 
into the soil rootlike, to a depth of 
several inches. The pods then 
mature underground in bunches of 
twenty-five to fifty, each pod con- 
taining two or three seeds—ie. 
peanuts. 

Native to tropical South 
America, the peanut is known to 
have been cultivated by pre- 
Columbian Indians. Early Spanish 
and English explorers brought it 
to Europe and later it was intro- 
duced into Africa. It came to the 
United States from Africa during 
the time of the slave trade. 

Today, most of the world’s 
peanuts are grown in India, China, 
West Africa and the southern 
United States. About 28,000,000 
acres—of which the States 
account for only 1,500,000—are 
planted for peanuts, and they pro- 
duce an average of 1,000 pounds 
per acre. 

In most parts of the world, pea- 
nuts are grown to be crushed into 
peanut oil, which is used prin- 
cipally in cooking. 

In the U.S., they are grown 
mainly to be eaten—salted or 
roasted—or for the manufacture 
of food products, especially pea- 
nut butter, which takes about half 
the annual crop. In 1959, America 
produced about  1,400,000,000 
pounds of peanuts, or nine pounds 
for every person in the country. 

Once the peanut has been har- 
vested (a job nearly always done 
now by machine), the plants are 
cut to serve as feed for livestock. 
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Yvan peanut and its derivatives, 

especially peanut oil, have 
been used to make cheese, 
milk, coffee, flour, ink, dyes, 
soap, wood stains, industrial 
diamonds, _ insulating _ board, 
fibres, cosmetics, mayonnaise, 
salad dressing, margarine, sweets 
and shaving cream, as well as 
that staple of America’s child- 
hood, peanut butter. 
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A usage has been found even for 
peanut shells—in the manufacture 
of linoleum. 

It was the late Dr. George 
Washington Carver, the renowned 
Negro botanist, who convinced 
farmers in the South that they 
should plant soil-enriching peanuts 
in place of cotton, which—un- 
rotated—had been exhausting their 
land. 

The method he used to prove 
his point was a dramatic one. He 
bought nineteen acres of the worst 
land in Alabama—sandy, worn 
soil that, before he took over, had 
shown an average loss per acre 
in cotton of $16—and planted pea- 
nuts on them. After only one year, 
each acre yielded an average profit 
of $4, and after seven years, as 
peanuts were rotated with cotton, 
each acre annually earned $75, a 
profit equal to that of the very best 
Alabama land. 

With the help of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and a num- 
ber of Southern newspapers, this 
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experiment received a great deal 
of publicity. And coming at about 
the same time as the advent of the 
cotton-destroying boll weevil, it 
persuaded farmers all over the 
South to plant peanuts as well as 
King Cotton. 

Peanut oil, the chief product 
made from peanuts in those days, 
was in small demand so once Dr. 
Carver got the farmers to plant 
peanuts, he had to find new uses 
for the crops. In his laboratory at 
the Tuskegee Institute he 
developed some 300 new uses for 
the peanut, including cheese, milk, 
flour, etc. 

Almost single-handedly, Dr. 
Carver created a new agricultural 
industry for the South. By rgro, 
fourteen years after he started his 
research at Tuskegee, Americans 
were annually consuming an 
average of two and a half pounds 
of peanuts apiece, and the peanut, 
like ice cream and the hot dog, 
had become a kind of national 
institution. 

The leading champion of this 
national institution today is the 
Planters Peanut Company of 


& 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. which has 
cornered well over 50 per cent. of 
the nation’s peanut business, and 
is currently pushing sugar-coated, 
chocolate-covered peanuts. 

With the growth of such un- 
peanut-sized companies, there is 
no question that peanuts are here 
to stay. More than sixteen years 
after his death, however, Dr. Car- 
ver remains the man most respon- 
sible for America’s peanut crop 
and the great good it has done the 
South, and particularly the South- 
ern American Negro farmer. 
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PDwURING a fierce gale in Kerry the woman of the house was 
terribly upset and couldn’t sleep a wink. But her hus- 
band was sleeping as if nothing were happening. 
“Darling, this house is rocking as if "twas going to 
blow away,” she said, shaking him. 
“ Yerra, go to sleep,” he said. “ We’re only renting it.” 


T’s easy to stick to a diet these days—just eat all you can 
y y 


afford. 


How the Munstermen won a memorable game 
in the Phoemx Park 


Hurlers had to be Wrestlers 
in Those Days 


MR. and MRS. S. C. HALL 


4 iow great game in Kerry, and 
indeed throughout the South, 
is the game of “Hurley”—a 
game rather rare, although not 
unknown in England. 

It is a fine manly exercise, with 
sufficient of danger to produce 
excitement; and it is indeed, par 
excellence, the game of the peas- 
antry of Ireland. To be an expert 
hurler, a man must possess athletic 
powers of no ordinary character; 
he must have a quick eye, a ready 
hand and a strong arm; and he 
must be a good runner, a skilful 
wrestler, and withal, patient as 
well as resolute. .. . 

The forms of the game are 
these: The players, sometimes to 
the number of fifty or sixty, being 
chosen for each side, they are 
arranged (usually barefoot) in two 
opposing ranks, with their hurleys 
crossed, to await the tossing up of 
the ball, the wickets or goals being 
previously fixed at the extremities 
of the hurling-green, which, from 
the nature of the play, is required 
to be a level, extensive plain. 


A person is chosen to throw up 
the ball, which is done as straight 
as possible, when the whole party, 
withdrawing their hurleys, stand 
with them elevated, to receive and 
strike it in its descent. 

Now comes the crash of mimic 
war, hurleys rattle against hurleys 
—the ball is struck and restruck, 
often for several minutes, without 
advancing much nearer to either 
goal; and when someone is lucky 
enough to get a clear puck at it, it 
is sent flying over the field. 

It is now followed by the entire 
party at their utmost speed; the 
men grapple, wrestle and toss each 
other with amazing agility, neither 
victor nor vanquished waiting to 
take breath, but following the 
course of the rolling and flying 
prize; the best runners mark each 
other, and keep almost shoulder 
to shoulder through the play, and 
the best wrestlers keep as close to 
them as possible to arrest or im- 
pede their progress. 

The ball must not be taken from 
the ground by the hand; and the 
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tact and skill shown in taking it 
on the point of the hurley, and 
running with it half the length of 
the field, and, when too closely 
pressed, striking it towards the 
goal, is a matter of astonishment 
to those who are but slightly 
acquainted with the play. 

At the goal, is the chief brunt 
of the battle. The goalkeepers 
receive the prize, and are opposed 
by those set over them; the 
struggle is tremendous—every 
power of strength and skill is 
exerted; while the parties from 
opposite sides of the field run at 
full speed to support their: men 
engaged in the conflict; then the 
tossing and straining is at its 
height; the men often lying in 
dozens side by side on the grass, 
while the ball is returned by some 
strong arm, flying above their 
heads, towards the other goal. 

Thus for hours has the conten- 
tion been carried on, and fre- 
quently the darkness of night 
arrests the game without giving 
victory to either side. 

Matches are made, sometimes, 


between different townlands and 
parishes, sometimes by barony 
against barony, and not infre- 
quently county against county, 
when the “crack men” from the 
most distant parts are selected, and 
the interest excited is proportion- 
ately great. 

In the 1790s there was a great 
match played in the Pheenix Park, 
Dublin, between the Munstermen 
and the men of Leinster. It was 
got up by the then Lord Lieu- 
tenant and other sporting noble- 
men, and was attended by all the 
nobility and gentry belonging to 
the Viceregal Court, and the 
beauty and fashion of the Irish 
capital and its vicinity. 

The victory was contended for 
a long time with varied success, 
and at last it was decided in favour 
of the Munstermen, by one of that 
party running with the ball on the 
point of his hurley and striking it 
through the open windows of the 
Viceregal carriage, and by that 
manceuvre baffling the vigilance of 
the Leinster goalsmen and driving 
it in triumph through the goal. 


‘THE Chamber of Commerce gave a banquet for local school- 
teachers, As the affair came to a close an official rose 

and proposed a toast: “ Long live our teachers.” 
A voice from the back of the room inquired: “On what ?” 


] RESPECT kindness in human beings first of all, and kind- 

ness to animals. I do not respect the law. ] have a total 
irreverence for anything connected with society except that 
which makes roads safer, beer stronger, food cheaper and 
old men and women warmer in the winter and happier in 


the summer. 


BRENDAN BEHAN 


Domestic adventures of an Irishwoman in the wilds of 


Canada 


Snakes Alive—in our 
Tea-Kettle ! 


F. N. JULIEN 


IFTEEN years ago I came to 

settle in Canada. Relatives in 
Ireland were thrilled. “You will 
have one of those lovely homes 
shown in the U.S, magazines! ” 
they said, sighing. “In America 
everyone lives like a lord! ” 

In our part of Canada just 
twenty miles from the border, the 
people go in for the famed Ameri- 
can gracious living ; but we don’t. 
We can’t! Our income will not 
stretch to H-shaped homes with 
pavilions, play-rooms, laundry- 
rooms, and carport. Our water 
comes from an outdoor well, in- 
fested with snakes, who emerge 
in March to bask around its brim: 

In March, therefore, my hunt- 
ing season begins. I hunt snakes 
with an axe, and sometimes I get 
a good bag; one sunny morning, 
when I ought to have been doing 
the family wash, I slaughtered 
seven large snakes ; but the baby 
ones evaded me, and during that 
week we picked a few of them 
up in the tea-kettle or the drink- 
ing pail. (This is the only drink- 
ing water we have in this remote 


country.) 


Our little wooden pioneer-type 
house (you might call it a shack) 
has no pretence at being labour- 
saving. It is more labour-making 
than anything I knew in the Old 
Country. America’s newest houses, 
architect-styled for family-living, 
have miraculous concealed plumb- 
ing, and, of course, central heating. 
Our log-cabin-type dwelling is 
heated by an ancient smoky cast- 
iron stove, which also serves for 
cooking. 

However, to every bad there 
could be a worse ; and the house- 
wife placed as I am must make 
the best of things. After all, we 
have things denied to city- 
dwellers: space and fresh air. 
Also mosquitoes, and a few skunks 
that come out of their hidey-holes 
on summer nights and eat the 
things in the garden. 

When we are writhing under 
100-degree temperatures in August, 
we try to keep cool by reminding 
ourselves that by January the 
snow will be five feet high, at 
least ; the water in the well will 
be frozen to two feet in depth 
and will have to be broken by a 
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pickaxe before we can dip through 
for a kettle of water. It will be 
20° below zero, the windows will 
be frosted over so that nothing is 
visible, and we shall live a shut- 
up igloo existence for months, 
having no car. Also, it will cost 
$10 a week in fuel-wood to heat 
our shack. 

Life out here offers a variety 
of ways of earning merit by un- 
wanted afflictions ; and, of them 
all, I begin to think that the most 
tantalising and annoying is poison- 
ivy! The old song about there 
being no snakes in Ireland since 
St. Patrick drove them all away 
may be true. But whether or not 
Ireland has snakes, it has no 
poison-ivy ; and of the two evils 
the latter is by far the worse. 

Last year I got pcison-ivy in 
the eyes. My face swelled like a 
balloon and my eyes were burned 
and swollen. When I looked in the 
mirror I could have wept. Never a 
beauty, I had lost what looks I 
ever had. Oh, that dark veils had 
been the fashion here as they are 
said to be still among Moslem 
women! 

What woman can endure look- 
ing like a blighted potato ? The 
swelling and rash of the insidious 
leaf had been bad enough ; but 
worse happens. In desperation I 
had applied rhubarb juice, and 
salts, and soda and a few other 
remedies suggested by interested 
neighbours. What skin I had left 
began to peel until my face had 
the look of an old door being 
paint-stripped by a blow-lamp. 


I did what others have done in 
equally desperate circumstances: 
I prayed. Nothing happened. My 
eyes grew puffier, my face more 
swollen and blotched. The child- 
ren too, all had poison-ivy, and 
I had to nurse them as well as 
myself. By the tenth night I was 
ready to drop; I fancied myself 
a martyr. 

Then I had a dream. I saw St. 
Michael looking at me in a 
quizzical way, and he said: “ Well, 
that’s the first time I’ve seen an 
Irishwoman, take things lying 
down like that: I’m ashamed of 
you, indeed I am! ” And as I 
gaped, he added: “Now, do you 
stop thinking you’re a martyr and 
remember Mrs. Droody, the 
grand woman! ” And with that 
he faded away, and I awoke with 
a start. 

The last time I’d seen Mary 
Droody was as a schoolgirl in 
Liverpool. The vision of Mrs. 
Droody rose before my mind’s 
eyes now. A red-cheeked Wicklow 
woman, in a black straw hat with 
pink roses and brave waving 
feathers. A  policeman’s widow 
with seven youngsters to feed and 
clothe, she had let rooms to 
lodgers. Many was the shock and 
disappointment she’d had, but she 
never let life sit on her, not she! 

There was the Egyptian student 
who played wild, weird Arab 
music late at night till neighbours 
knocked and told Mrs. Droody to 
put her cats in the cellar; but 
Mrs. Droody had only said, “ The 
poor man, he’s homesick, and the 
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music brings back his native 
land!” 

Mrs. Droody saw all things on 
the bright side. Even the lodger 
who disappeared after enjoying a 
good breakfast, taking the parlour 
clock with him, and owing a 
week’s rent, could not make her 
lose patience. “Ah,” said she, in 
a fervent tone of thankfulness, 
“it’s I that’s the lucky one, not 
to have owned any old silver nor 
Waterford glass!” And when 
Matt, and Larrie, and Margaret- 
Mary and Bridie and Pat all came 
down at once with the measles, 
the good woman only breathed her 
thankfulness that they’d caught 
something curable and hadn’t all 
fallen off the quay. 

Thinking of Mrs. Droody, the 
woman of high courage, I won- 
dered how she would have taken 
poison ivy. The very thought 
cheered me a little, and with the 
more cheerful thought, a bit of 
peace entered my breast. With 
courage renewed I buckled to and 
bathed the children vigorously. 
Every time I started to lose cour- 
age, or my faith failed, I thought 
of brave Mrs. Droody. If she 
could show courage under trials 
that would have daunted Hercules 
himself, then so, perhaps, could 
I. At any rate, I could try. 

It was surprising how the spirit 
worked on the body and helped 
bring about a healing. One fine 
morning I awoke and found, for 
the first time in weeks, that I 
could open my eyes wide. I felt 
my face. Glory be! The puffiness 
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GOD'S GIFT TO IRISH 

; Seve to the Spanish their 

visions and mysticism, to the 
Normans their triumphs of 
architecture, to the Italians 
their sculpture and painting, to 
the French their logic and their 
cathedrals . . . each race has its 
appointed bit for God's glory. 
But, | guess, when God made 
the world and had finished 
handing out the gifts, the gold 
and furs and minerals and stuff, 
He still had one left over, some- 
thing He kept in reserve for a 
race that didn't have a terrible 
lot of material riches. The 
Irish got this gift for the ful- 
filment of their unique, God- 
given mission. They did other 
things well, of course—they 
were farmers and sailors and 


engineers. and good ones. But 
this was not their principal 
raison d’étre. Their vital 
mission was: to put the 
laughter into life. Theirs was 
the gift of mirth, which gives 
hope and courage, without 
which the strongest arm hangs 
limp. 
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had gone. I decided that it wasn’t 
a feeling of heroism or the groans 
and the glories of a martyr that 
Heaven required of me, but some- 
thing simpler, something natural 
to one of St. Patrick’s daughters 

. a wee bit of courage. 

Oh yes, I would have loved to 
take “Mrs. Average American 
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Woman ” for my model, would 
love to have worn her chic suits 
and hair-do’s and driven her 
stylish little car. . . . Heaven 
decreed otherwise, and I was fain 
driven to take for my model the 
staunch and dauntless Brennan of 
the old song Brennan on the 
Moor! He landed out right and 
left at his enemies; I, too, had 
to land out right and left; though 


He Knew Him Not 
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my enemies were not in the flesh, 
but of the spirit: just try dipping 
up a kettleful of smakes when 
you're thirsting for that early 
morning cup o”’ tay and you'll 
know what gloom and despair 
are! And yet, you know, life here 
has brought out a spirit of grin 
and bear it I never knew I pos- 
sessed! Sweet, said the poet, are 
the uses of adversity. 


JouN DILLON, a most practical and level-headed Parliamen- 
tarian, had an extraordinary ghost story about Parnell. 
Years after Parnell’s death Dillon was attending a per- 
formance of opera in Munich when he saw, as he believed, 
the identical figure of Parnell standing in conversation. 
Naturally he drew near, and to his amazement recog- 
nised the voice and even the familiar phrases of Parnell. 
When he made himself known, the stranger knew him not. 
Another Irish member of Parliament had a similar exper- 
ience in Australia, and John Howard Parnell has recorded 
(in his book about his brother) a very vivid reappearance 
of Parnell at Avondale, the family home. 
SHANE LESLIE, The Film of Memory 


She Cut No Ice 


MBs. O’FLAHERTY was warning her young son against the 


dangers of catching cold. 


“Once,” she said, “a little boy took his skates out into 
the snow, caught a cold and, in three days, he was dead.” 

The youngster thought a moment, then said: “ Where did 
the little boy leave his skates, mum?” 


You Needn’t Believe It! 


(COMEDIENNE Maureen Potter is alleged to have received this 
fan letter from an inmate of a certain prison: 

“T revelled in your radio programme the other day. It is 

the best thing [ve heard in two years, three months and 


seven days.” 


Fuel and light: we have 
come in one stride from the 
ancient way to the modern 


THE LIGHT 
OF 
OTHER DAYS 


KEVIN DANAHER 


c is astonishing to think that all 
the progress of civilisation, all 
the philosophy of Greece, all the 
organisation of Rome, all the 
monks and scholars and scientists 
of all the centuries never made 
the slightest advance beyond the 
crudest of oil lamps and candles 
until the time of our own grand- 
fathers. Nowadays it is only when 
the electric current fails during a 
storm that we realise what it is to 
live with poor illumination; and 
the very poorest we know, the 
candle or the storm lantern, is 
miles ahead of anything available 
to our great-grandfathers. 

The little pan of oil with a wick 
sticking out of it was used mainly 
along the coast, for the fisher 
people had an easy source of oil 
from fish, seals and creatures of 
the whale family. In many places 
a large cockle or scallop shell 
formed the lamp; a little wooden 


frame was made to hold the shell 
and hang it on the wall. 

Others had a little iron dish, 
very like a sauce boat; the wick 
lay in the spout and a second little 
dish caught any drip. Still others 
preferred a small vessel like a tea- 
pot with a wick stuck in the spout. 
All were smoky and gave hardly 
as much light as a good candle, 
but, no doubt, the people of the 
time thought them a big advance 
on the bogdeal splinter which was 
a well-known source of light and 
by which people worked and even 
read and wrote. 

Candles were used by the 
ancient Romans, and the virtues 
of the beeswax candle are known 
since that time, but beeswax was 
an expensive commodity, for use 
only in church ceremonial or on 
festive occasions. The ordinary 
man had to do with tallow, that is, 
melted animal fat. 

Rushlights were in common 
use; to make them the rushes were 
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picked, peeled so that one narrow 
strip of skin held the pith together, 
and allowed to dry. The tallow 
was melted in a vessel called a 
“ grisset”, a little boat-shaped 
dish with a handle like a frying 
pan and three legs to support it 
over the fire; the shape of the 
grisset made the drawing of the 
rushes through the fat easy. There 
were special brass or iron holders 
for the rushlights, with jaws like 
forceps or tongs, often combined 
with a candlestick so that either 
candle or rushlight could be used 
as required. 

The next form of candle was 
the “dip”, which was made by 
dipping a wick into a vessel of 
melted tallow; this formed a coat 
around the wick, and any thick- 
ness could be reached by succes- 
sive dips and coolings. A really 
skilful worker could make very 
smooth and even dips, but the 
average one was lumpy and un- 
even, which did not help the 
burning. 

If the Romans failed to develop 
artificial light they were very 
advanced in the matter of heating. 
A Roman of any degree of pros- 
perity had central heating pro- 
duced by the passage of smoke and 
hot air from a fire through pipes 
or channels under the floors. 
This was quite the normal thing. 

The idea was lost in the down- 
fall of Rome 1,500 or 1,600 years 
ago, and is only coming back in 
our own time. Meanwhile our 
ancestors’ idea of a good heating 
system hardly got beyond the open 


hearth, with a few refinements, 
such as wall ovens, bellows or 
slightly raised grates, and even our 
own fireplaces of today are very 
little more than open hearths with 
“ trimmings ”. 

Down through the ages, until 
quite recently, Ireland was a well- 
wooded country. It is only since 
1600 that the woods began to be 
cut away to such an extent that 
large areas became bare of trees, 
We can be sure that very many 
parts of the country depended 
upon timber for their fuel in the 
old days, and that the fuel harvest 
during the summer and autumn 
consisted of the felling and chop- 
ping up of trees, the search in the 
forest for dead branches and the 
storing of big piles of logs and 
brushwood. We can be sure, too, 
that they knew a great deal about 
timber as a fuel, what kinds were 
best for a quick fire, or for differ- 
ent methods of cooking or to 
“ keep the fire in ”. 

There were charcoal burners in 
the woods, too, making the char- 
coal needed by the blacksmiths 
and other craftsmen, and by the 
little iron-smelting furnaces which 
were busily at work. But all that is 
lost now with much more wood- 
land lore. Many a man of our day, 
an expert on turf, has very little 
acquaintance with wood as a fuel. 

The early Irish laws, the Brehon 
Laws, make mention of bogs and 
of turf-cutting, but are concerned 
only with rights and compensation 
for trespass and other such legal 
points. The humdrum matter of 
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how the turf was harvested was, 
as we might expect, far below the 
notice of the learned lawyers of 
1,000 years ago. However, its men- 
tion does show that turf cutting 
was well known then, and we can 
assume that it was a common 
practice even in more ancient 
times. 

Turf is still cut and saved in 
every county in Ireland and the 
method is much the same every- 
where. Experts will argue the 
advantages of breast slean and foot 
slean or uphold the method of 
“brainshing” with three-pronged 
forks against spreading with the 
wheelbarrow, and the various types 
of bog and grades of turf are as 
an open book to your knowledge- 
able bogman. 

But the devotees of “ made 
turf” or, as others call it, 
“puddied turf” will back their 
product against any other kind. 
Turf is “ puddled ” by digging out 
the turf mould, mashing it up and 
forming it into sods with the 
hands, It is the same method which 
produces modern turf briquettes. 

One part of Ireland looked down 
upon turf and had little need of 
big stacks of firewood or loads of 
“ sea-coal”. The area within cart- 
ing reach of the anthracite pits of 
the Castlecomer district had its 
own form of fuel and a very high 
opinion of its value. 

Anthracite will not burn in an 
open hearth, but they knew the 
answer to that one. For one thing, 
the coal was crushed finely in 
special mills—of which many are 
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OULDED- candies were 

made in the brass or pew- 
ter moulds which are still to 
be seen in old farmhouses. 
These moulds look just like the 
barrel of a bicycle pump but 
are pointed at the closed end 
which is pierced by a hole for 
the wick. They came in various 
sizes and thicknesses, so that 
a variety of candles could be 
made. 

The parish clerk had a 
special set of moulds for making 
the church candles, which, of 
course, had at least a propor- 
tion of beeswax. The beeswax 
candles, among other advan- 
tages, smelled sweetly. 

Some people made candles of 
resin, melted and cast in a 
mould with a central wick, and 
these burned with a good 
flame and had a sharp but not 
displeasing smell. 
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still to be seen—and mixed with 
clay and water so that it could be 
formed into lumps, known as 
“bombs ”. And for another, raised 
grates were found to give better 
results, so raised grates have been 
common in that area for a much 
longer time than in other parts of 
Ireland. 

In the matter of both fuel and 
light we have come in one stride 
from the ancient way to the most 
modern. 

Our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers in the countryside used 
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the same methods as their ances- 
tors of 1,000 or 2,000 years before, 
with the open hearth and the 
tallow candle. 

Now we may select from a large 
variety of lighting and heating 
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methods that turn night into day 
and winter into summer, an 
advance which may be less spec- 
tacular than television or jet air- 
craft, but is in fact much more im- 
portant to us all. 
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Cutting the Painter 


QNE summer morning I was strolling through St. Stephen’s 

Green, Dublin, when I saw a vista I would like to paint. 
I stepped over the railings on to the grass to see the view 
better and was promptly shooed off by the gardener. I 
shyly told him that I thought of committing a painting on 
the spot if he didn’t mind. He was very sympathetic and I 
went off to get a small oil-box. I returned, and this time, 
stepping fearlessly on to the grass, I sat down and got going 
on the sketch. 

I wasn’t working long when a respectable-looking man 
with an umbrella scowled contemptuously at me as he passed. 
He went on a few paces, then returned and stood in my light. 
Shaking his umbrella at me, he shouted: “ It’s out looking 
for a job you ought to be—a big, able-bodied fellow like 
you.” 

It was then I realised that my hat, which I had carelessly 
thrown down, lay at my feet gaping appealingly at him. 

SEAN O’SULLIVAN, R.H.A. 
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‘THE son was learning the drapery business. Entering the 


office he said to his father : beams 

“ Dad, a customer wants to know if the woollen vests okay. ] 
shrink 2” let the 
“Do they fit him?” asked the father. ous CO 
“No, they’re much too big.” “Ju 
“Yes, of course they shrink.” now,” 
the bx 

Buried Hopes them f 
“][M worried about my St. Bernard dog. He chases bubble- _ Ezra 
cars.” ists wl 
“There’s nothing to worry about. It’s normal for a dog it look 
to chase cars.” dying» 


“ Yes, but he catches them. And then he buries them and “ Sti 
nobody can find them any more.” 


It was a job for Ezra and the carpenter alone .... 


MASTER OF A DYING CRAFT 


LUKE O’GRADY 


E bent down on his hunkers 

once more and looked into 
the floor opening. The floor 
boards had been removed. The 
musty smell of stale earth, decay 
and mildew made him sneeze. As 
he put them back the early morn- 
ing sun made the polished oak 
boards gleam. Then he jerked 


himself upright, took a tape 
measure from his hip pocket and 
made his measurements, once 


more calling them out to Ezra, 
his mate, who ticked them off 
from the calculations in his note- 
book. 

“Tve allowed 8ft. 6ins. That 
should do the trick all right,” said 
Ezra, the blue eyes in his round 
face squeezed half shut to avoid 
the glare of sun. “I checked the 
beams and joists and they’re 
okay. I can’t understand why they 
let the place get into such a ruin- 
ous condition.” 

“Just hadn’t any use for it till 
now,” he said, pressing down on 
the boards with a boot to test 
them for weakness. 

Ezra sighed. “All these modern- 
ists with their gimmicky ideals— 
it looks like we’re members of a 
dying craft!” 

“Still, there’s nothing much 
wrong with the place now,” he 


said, and took the cigarette Ezra 
proffered and leaned against the 
bare wall. 

Lazily he watched the smoke 
curl through the grille. He could 
see the sky and just a bit of wide 
open landscape, green, rust col- 
oured and flat all the way to the 
horizon where the day was now 
brimming over with sunlight. He 
could see the river glistening 
between silvery willows and just 
on the hill the white houses of the 
village huddled close together 
along the dusty road. Not all of 
the houses were white. Some 
were bright blue or pale green. 
His house, where he had just 
settled down to the everyday life 
of a busy carpenter, was pale 
green. He handed Ezra some of 
the food his wife had packed for 
him—cheese sandwiches and cold 
tea—the same things as yesterday 
and the day before. 

“You’re going then?” she 
said, when he read her the letter 
he’d received that morning. 

His tone had been apologetic. 
“T can’t afford not to—we 
need the money,” he told her. 
“The roof will have to be re- 
slated and new gates made; and 
the bad weather has held up a lot 
of local building. 
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“But then,” he assured her, 
“TI won’t be that long away. I'll 
be back before nightfall to- 
morrow.” 

She had flung grain to her hens 
—soon they would begin to lay 
—and he was full of a gladness 
that he had a strong wife who 
could work hard, bring up his 
children and knead the dough for 
bread-making with her ample 
hands. 

“Suppose they find out—like 
they did in Gortaboys,” she said. 
“How will we fare then?” 

“ They won’t find out,” he said. 
“TI was indiscreet in Gortaboys, 
but it won’t happen again. We’ll 
strike new roots here and become 
a part of the village. People will 
get to accept us and our children 
for what we are—nothing of the 
past will enter their thoughts. 
The village will be our village, 
the house our home, the land our 
land. They'll forget we arrived 
here only a while ago into a shell 
of a house with a rickety barn 
and a wilderness to till.” 

And she had known he was 
right. An out-of-work carpenter 
less than a year ago because of 
wagging tongues, he’d set his 
lips, told her not to worry, and 
added: “We'll go away from 
here—to the south, where there’s 
work and clean air.” 

And slowly from one day to 
another she’d watch him build up 
their lives again. Still she feared 
the letter and what it implied. 
She watched him push back black 
curly hair that flopped over his 
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forehead and thought how their 
eldest, Bill, had the same trick. 

“Bill needs nzw shoes,” she 
said. “ He’s growing fast.” 

“The faster the better,” he 
said, marking a length of plank 
with a pencil he flipped from 
behind his ear. “ There’s lots of 
work wants doing.” 

“You like it here, don’t you?” 
she said. 

“TI do, because for the first time 
I've got a feeling we can really 
put down roots here. So that the 
first wind won’t blow us away.” 

Then he pocketed the letter 
and added darkly: “And I in 
tend to make sure this time that 
no one prevents us.” 

The letter left him little time 
for thought. He phoned Ezra that 
same day—dependable Ezra—the 
mate he could always rely on. He 
planned to leave in the darkness 
and return in the darkness and 
his idea was that not one person 
in the village outside his wife 
should know he had been away. 
It was a job for Ezra and himself 
alone. 

He finished his wife’s sand- 
wiches and wiped away the 
crumbs from his mouth. He stood 
in the centre of the room and 
swivelled around, acting the réle 
of a ganger looking for faults, but 
he could find none. Then. he 
sighed. “‘ Notice anything wrong, 
Ezra?” he said. 

Ezra had been glancing about 
him keenly too. 

“We've checked all the mea- 
surements twice over. I can’t see 
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A Service 


For Readers 


< , i ~ 
E NQUIRIES which we receive from time to time indicate thay 


there are a number of ways in which we can assist our readers living 


overseas. 


You may be planning a holiday in Ireland. If so, we can advise 


you on travel and hotel accommodation. We can make business 


gements, put you in touch 


appointments for you, make car-hire arran 
with doctors, solicitors and business houses. We can obtain quota- 


t 
records and Irish songs and music, and other Irish-made commodities. 


- 1 1 
tions for you to purchase Irish tweeds, souvenirs, books, phonograph 


We are often asked where a reader may obtain facsimile copies of 
the Irish Declaration of Inde pendence and for copies of the Irish 
Constitution. The other day we were able to arrange for a reader to 
get a photostatic reproduction of a rare print which is in the posses- 


sion of the National Library. 


{any a time readers contemplating a trip to Europe have asked 
us how they could usefully and economically spend a few days in the 


old land 


hese are some of the ways in which we may be helpful. So 
inany people want to know so many things! We now deal with 


such requests in a systematic manner. 


We don’t claim to be infallible. We can’t promise to answer every 
question in full. But we shall do our best. Just write down your 
fequest on the coupon overleaf. Be sure to add your name and 


; , 11 
address ana enclose a dollar bill. 


We shall make every effort to be helpful. 


IHE IRISH DIGEST, 
43 Parkgate Street, Dublin. 


THE IRISH DIGEST INFORMATION SERVICE 
| should like to know... 


fenclose dollar bill 


IRISH DIGEST INFORMATION SERVICE 
43, PARKGATE ST., DUBLIN, IRELAND 
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anything to fault,” he said. “ Is it 
time?” 

He looked at his watch and 
nodded. 

Ezra bent and handed him a 
freshly laundered white cloth 
from the suitcase. He dropped it 
over his arm and holding the 
three straps which Ezra also gave 
him he led the way down the 
incline and into a corridor. 

When he saw the group await- 
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ing them he frowned and looked 
at his watch, but he was all 
right. It was they who were early. 

A broad-shouldered man stepped 
towards him with a slip of paper. 
He glanced at the form, checked 
his orders and the signature and 
let Ezra pocket the document. 
Then with the others following he 
stepped into the condemned cell. 
The time was three minutes to 
eight. 
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The Way of It 
WOMAN thinks differently from a man and she talks 
differently. 

Most men think of knives and forks, but a woman thinks of 
silver. Men think of glasses, but a woman thinks of crystal. 
A woman may make a lovely casserole. He complains about 
the leftovers. She serves potatoes lyonnaise ; he eats potatoes 
with onions. 

Different words conjure up different images. To a man 
range may mean scope, ranch, firing range or home on 
the range, if he’s musical ; to a woman it’s a beautiful new 
built-in oven. Base means to him air base or first base, a 
bag somebody slid into ; to a woman it is a lovely new 
makeup. 

BERNICE E. Connor in The Companion 


Mrs. MacTavisH: “ This lifeguard saved your life. Shall 
I give him ten shillings?” 
Mr. MacTavisH: “I was half dead when he pulled me 
out, Give him five bob.” 


The Comedy of Errors 


‘TEN-YEAR-OLD Michael attends a boarding-school. Shortly 

after the last visit, his father got a letter from him. 
After the usual request for snack packages and more spend- 
ing money, he closed with: “I wish you could have stayed 
on for the play. It was called Macbeth. Lots of the boys’ 
folks were there. Some of them had seen it before, but they 
laughed just the same.” 


Do women prefer mint, rose and violet; 
men lavender, musk and sandalwood oil ? 


How Odours influence 


our Lives 


WILFRID D. HAMBLY, D.Sc. 


_— audiences have recently 
been lulled by the scent of 
attar of roses, sniffed the verdure 
of a Mongolian steppe, and 
sampled the effluvia of a herd of 
goats. The ballyhoo accompanying 
the introduction of aroma to the 
cinema implied that movie-goers 
were sitting in on something new. 
Few, however, realised that sensory 
stimulation through tube-distribu- 
tion dates back to the Emperor 
Nero in the first century A.D. 

From the remains of substances 
found in tombs, from containers, 
and hieroglyphic records, we know 
that in 2000 B.c. Egyptian em- 
balmers were well acquainted with 
perfumes and aromatic preserva- 
tives. 

By the 16th century, Venice was 
a centre of the perfumery trade in 
aromatic gums and sweet-smelling 
woods, and the monks of Florence 
were renowned for producing 
scented products on a commercial 
scale. 

In France as early as 1200, per- 
fumes were made under conditions 


associated with the mysteries of 
alchemy. In England about the 
same time there were Guilds of 
Pepperers and Spicers, who did a 
brisk trade at country fairs along 
with the quack doctors peddling 
their elixirs. 

In England in 1770, a bill was 
introduced in the House of Parlia- 
ment to curb the seductive use of 
perfumes and cosmetics by women, 
who were charged with using such 
preparations to take an unfair ad- 
vantage of males. The bill read, 
“That all women of whatsoever 
rank and profession, or degree, 
whether virgins, old maids, or 
widows, who shall impose upon, 
seduce, and betray into matrimony, 
any of His Majesty’s subjects by 
scents, paints, cosmetics, washes, 
artificial teeth, false hair, iron 
stays, bolstered hips, or high- 
heeled shoes, shall incur the 
penalty of the law now in force 
against witchcraft. The marriage 
resulting from these usages shall 
be null and void.” 

The women of England, 
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HOW ODOURS 


although not represented in Par- 
liament until a century and a half 
later, had enough spirit and in- 
fluence to get the bill thrown out, 
and the girls pursued their merry 
way. 
What are the meanings of the 
strange names of perfumes? Many 
of them are mentioned in the Bible. 
Balm of Gilead, a holy oil of the 
Hebrews, was obtained from trees 
that grew near Medina and Mecca 
in Arabia. 

Frankincense, brought to the 
birthplace of Christ as a gift, is an 
aromatic gum that exudes from 
trees of the semidesert country in 
Arabia. The Gospel according to 
Saint Mark mentions that a peni- 
tent woman anointed the feet of 
Christ with costly spikenard. The 
ointment was made from a plant 
of the valerian family growing in 
the East Indies. 

Patchouli is the product of a 
plant that grows in Bengal, India. 
Myrrh, a present made to the 
infant Jesus, is one of several aro- 
matic gums which, like frankin- 
cense, exude from hardwood trees. 

The animal sources of perfumes 
are not so numerous as those of the 
vegetable kingdom. Musk is a 
strong perfume obtained from 
glands of the male musk deer 
whose habitat is in the Himalaya 
mountain region of northern India. 
The substance was known in 
Europe as early as 1398 A.D. and 
was exceedingly expensive, since 
the pursuit of musk deer involved 
an arduous climb of 8,000 feet. 

Ambergris has been the subject 
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N 1927, Dr. D. McKenzie 

noted the absence of techni- 
cally produced odours from the 
theatre. In “ Aromatics and the 
Soul” he said, “ Think how the 
appeal of a love scene would be 
strengthened by an_ invisible 
cloud of roses blown into the 
house by ventilating shafts.” 

He also suggested the villain 
be heralded by an odour of 
garlic, and the personality of an 
oldtime father be supported by 
an aroma of snuff. Advent of 
pretty ladies should be prececed 
by a faint odour of patchouli, 
a well-known Eastern perfume. 


of many magical legends to account 
for a large mass—perhaps one to 
two hundred pounds—floating in 
tropical seas. A wax-like substance 
of ashy colour, ambergris is an 
excretion of the sperm whale. The 
substance is soluble in alcohol. 
Civet from the civet cat of 
Dutch East Indies and Africa has 
been known and used as a per- 
fume in Europe from 1564. 
Perfumery is a science of extract- 
ing fragrant oils, many of which 
are marketed in alcoholic solution. 
Almost all parts of various plants 
have been used as a source. 
Flowers, leaves, roots and bark 
have played a part in supplying 
raw botanical material. In the 
making of attar of roses, an ancient 
product of Kashmir, 4,000 pounds 
of petals produce only one pound 
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of oil. No wonder natural perfumes 
may be costly. 

There is no doubt that odours 
play a dominant part in the lives 
of animals. Dogs sniff both human 
beings and their own kind, and 
decide to like or dislike. Cats act 
crazily when they smell catnip 
(from a plant of the valerian 
family), and the olfactory sense of 
bloodhounds is remarkable. 

The late J. H. Fabre, eminent 
authority on insect life, gave 
astonishing details of experiments 
to show how odours from a female 
peacock moth attracted males from 
miles away. The female was in a 
gauze bag which was visible. In 
one night forty males paid a visit, 
and they were evidently directed 
by odour from the female, for the 
approach to the gauze bag was 
gradual. Vision would have shown 
them the female immediately. 
When the female moth was con- 


cealed in a closed jar the males 
could not find her, though she was 
visible through the glass. 

Often the function of perfumes 
is to mask natural odours, but the 
desire to do so is not present 
among all peoples. A Hindu manu- 
script, the Ananga-Ranga, dealing 
with the art of love, recognises 
four natural and pleasing odours 
from women, the natural odours 
of honey, lotus, salt, and one re- 
sembling a scent from the forehead 
of a male elephant. 

Odours vary with race, sex, and 
age, and though there is some 
common agreement about the 
pleasantness or repulsiveness of an 
odour, there is a wide sexual dif- 
ference in aversion or approval. 
Females, according to experiment 
and questioning, prefer mint, rose, 
and violet; while males favour 
lavender, musk and sandalwood 
oil. 


Moore : Arch Propagandist 

Purine the dark and all but despairing days of the roth 
century Thomas Moore’s songs kept the love of country 

and the lamp of hope burning in millions of Irish hearts 

here in Ireland and in many lands beyond the seas. 

His songs and his poems and his prose works, translated 
into many foreign tongues, made Ireland’s cause known 
throughout the civilised world and won support for that 
cause from all who loved liberty and hated oppression. 

No expenditure of money on propaganda could have 
achieved for Ireland what Moore accomplished by his 


songs. 


PRESIDENT EAMON DE VALERA 


HAVE pity upon every man, Lord, in that hour when he 
has finished his task and stands before Thee like a child 
whose hands are being examined. 
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What is the best remedy for 
this painful affliction ? 


SHINGLES 
Facts and 
Fallacies 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 
ee 


AT are the warning signals 
of an approaching attack of 
shingles? Can anything be done 
today to relieve the dreadful pain 
once an outbreak gets started? 
How long does an attack of shingles 
usually last? Are there any per- 
manent reactions to this disease? 
Is it true that there is a close con- 
nection between the common 
fever blister and the “ pock” 
blisters of shingles? 

The case of my friend John R. 
is a good example of what the 
affliction of shingles is like. Not 
long ago, John R. showed up at his 
family physician’s office with an 
unsightly rash of blisters across his 
upper left cheekbone. From the 
way things looked to him in the 


mirror, he had the uneasy feeling 
that he was contracting leprosy or 
the Chinese rot. 

But his physician set him at ease 
quickly. The verdict, however, 
proved to be the last thing on 
earth my friend thought he had. 
“ You’ve got a mild case of Herpes 
Zoster,” the doctor told him, “ or, 
in more familiar language, 
Shingles.” 

“T thought shingles was a disease 
that attacked you around the trunk 
and made you feel as though some- 
one had built a fire under your 
skin,” said John R. 

“It may come as quite a surprise 
to you,” replied the doctor, “ that 
shingles is caused by a virus which 
is believed to be a close relative of 
the bug that causes chicken pox. 
The shingles’ virus attacks certain 
spinal ganglia, or bunches of nerve 
fibres, giving rise to an acute 
inflammation.” 

Certainly there is always a 
definite cause for shingles. It can 
never be classed a mysterious 
malady. And in most cases there 
are even warning signals before 
the eruption appears. The victim- 
to-be experiences itching or ting- 
ling pain in the area that is to 
become involved. 

In most cases, there develop in 
the skin various-sized clusters of 
bubbles or blebs that are filled at 
first with a clear fluid. As the 
disease progresses the clear fluid 
becomes cloudy, resembling pus. 
In some instances, blood instead of 
clear fluid may fill the blisters. On 
extremely rare occasions gangre 
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nous destruction of some areas of 
the skin may occur. 

Successive crops of blebs appear 
usually, the eruption creeping 
around one side from the region of 
the spine. There is a special form 
that involves the region of the 
shoulder and neck, known as zona 
brachialis. Other forms may attack 
the eye or the ear. In the former, 
permanent damage may be done, 
with interference in or loss of 
vision. Eruption of zoster may be 
observed on the arm, leg or other 
regions of the body surface, 
although the great majority of cases 
involve the chest region. 

Usual duration of shingles is 
from one to two weeks. But that 
applies merely to the visible 
eruption. The pain and discomfort 
frequently persist for many 
months, and even after a year or 
more there may be occasional 
neuralgic twinges that recall vividly 
the agony experienced originally. 
This may be due in part to the 
fact that permanent scarring of the 
skin occurs in most cases. It has 
been conjectured that the scar 
tissue may entrap and press upon 
delicate nerve endings, causing 
continued pain reactions. 

Treatment of herpes zoster 
usually consists of the local care 
of the skin and the alleviation of 
symptoms caused by the neuritis. 
Your physician may paint the area 
with flexible collodion, and allow it 
to remain until the edges curl up- 
ward. Then he can easily remove 
it, and with it the bits of bad skin. 

Many other treatments have 


been recommended for shingles, 
Powders, lotions and ointments 
have been applied to the skin 
eruptions; heat, X-ray, cobra 
venom, pituitary extract and vita- 
mins have been administered to 
relieve the pain. But none of these 
treatments has been found to be 
very effective for most cases. 

Drs. Thomas Findley and 
Reynold Patzer announced in the 
Fournal of the American Medical 
Association their successful use of 
“the one form of treatment which 
is likely to provide instantaneous 
and complete relief.” It consists of 
“blocking” the appropriate gan- 
glia, or bundles of nerve fibres, 
with injections of procaine hydro- 
chloride. The doctors describe a 
typical case : a woman who had 
suffered from shingles for ten days 
with no rest. Procaine hydrochlo- 
ride solution was injected. “ Pain 
disappeared completely and no 
other medication was required.” 

Good results in treatment of 
shingles with aureomycin, the 
golden yellow drug from a mould, 
are reported by a six-man team of 
doctors at Boston City Hospital. 
Severe pain and itching were 
markedly reduced after 24 hours 
and usually completely relieved in 
four or five days. The blisters 
started clearing within twenty-four 
hours and in most cases were com- 
pletely healed by the seventh or 
eighth day, with either no trace of 
them or only a faintly red scar. 

Among the twenty-four patients 
treated by the Boston doctors were 
five in which the shingles attacked 
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the eyes. All but one recovered 
without permanent damage to the 
eye cornea or impairment of vision. 

Still another treatment is also 
proving very effective in giving 
instant relief. Reported first by the 
Hungarian Dr. S. Rosenak, it is 
known as paravertebral procaine 
black. A chemical called procaine 
hydrochloride is injected into the 
nerve fibres which are under attack 
by the herpes zoster virus. This 
drug is capable of interrupting a 
vicious cycle of nerve impulses 
and the resulting painful spasms, 
providing almost instant relief. 

Dr. Maxwell L. Gelfand has 
been using cortisone (famous as an 
arthritis remedy) most effectively 
to bring dramatic relief of pain to 
patients suffering from severe 
attacks. 

In the case of Dr. Gelfand’s 
patients, the skin blisters healed in 
the usual manner, in one to three 
weeks. But although all the 
patients had extensive and severe 
involvement, all felt so well under 
cortisone treatment that they were 
able to continue their usual work. 
Their ages ranged from thirty-two 
to seventy-four years. 

The cortisone treatment not 
only brought fast relief of pain but, 
Dr. Gelfand thinks, helped to 


ward off the neuralgia that is often 
a long-lasting, painful complica- 
tion of severe shingles. None of the 
patients he treated had this 
neuralgia. Eye complications in one 
patient cleared rapidly under the 
cortisone treatment. Cortisone is 
not a cure for shingles, however, 
Dr. Gelfand is careful to point out. 

“What are the most important 
points to remember about 
shingles?” I asked a specialist, 
Dr. R. J. Desautel. 

“Herpes zoster,” he replied, 
“should no longer alarm its victims 
as in years past. It can and will 
attack anyone whose level of health 
is permitted to ebb to a serious low. 
Overwork, sustained physical ex- 
haustion, undernourishment, or 
infections of the blood might make 
it possible for the virus to attack. 

“There’s no better preventive 
for shingles that I know of than 
keeping the body on the highest 
possible level of health. If the 
prickling, stabbing pain and the 
telltale blebs of shingles do strike, 
it is well to remember that pro- 
caine hydrochloride, a prescribed 
vitamin-re-enforced bill of fare, 
and rest can handle matters in a 
relatively painless manner. In many 
cases recently aureomycin has come 
to the rescue.” 
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NO man is entirely unmoved by being asked for information 


upon his particular subject. 


Lorp DUNSANY 


A SMART woman always asks her husband’s opinion after 
she has made up her own mind. 
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He Paints 
their Favourite 
Beauty Spots 


[JN KILLARNEY LIVES SEAN 

O’Connor, a painter, who, like 
Somerset Maugham’s character in 
The Moon and Sixpence, paints 
typical scenes of the countryside 
and Irish life. Should the tourist 
like a particular part of the country- 
side, Sean paints it. 

In addition, he has an outstanding 
knowledge of the history of Kerry 
and is interested in promoting any 
cultural activities which reflect the 
life of its inhabitants. Farmers 
come to him with queer-shaped 
objects they have found while 
ploughing their fields, which might 
have some archaeological value, 
knowing full well that he will know 
what action to take, 

But the real interest of Kerry 
people lies in their poetry and 
music. Three years ago an inn- 
keeper in a remote village wrote a 
play called Sive, which won the 
Irish Amateur Dramatic competi- 
tion and was subsequently acted at 
the Abbey in Dublin with the 
original village cast. 

P.V. in Space (Benn Brothers) 
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VERY TRAVELLER WHO PASSES BY 
Bunratty Castle must be im- 


Ulster Munster Connacht Leinster 


pressed by its immense stone face, 
four floors above ground level, 
massive in spite of its height. 

The restoration, which has taken 
five years of careful work on the 
part of the Office of Public Works, 
will delight the hearts of medieval- 
ists. The original 16th-century 
plaster work in the chapel, and on 
parts of the Great Hall, reminds us 
of the splendour of the decorations; 
replaced spiral staircases are exact 
replicas of the existing staircases in 
cut limestone; and all other replace- 
ments and repairs are carried out 
so faithfully as to deceive all but 
the specialists. Even the mortar 
used to bind the stones was mois- 
tened with milk to achieve the 
intense hardness of the 15th-cen- 
tury type. 

Lord Gort not only purchased 
the castle for presentation to us, 
but has furnished it throughout. 
From his collection also come the 
carpets, tapestries, sculptures, 
paintings, porcelain and other fur- 
nishings. In the kitchen, wooden 
ware and shelves, copper and 
pottery vessels, and a _ leather 
costre or water-bottle will delight 
the heart of the housewife. 

Grooves in the doorway leading 
to the Great Hall once held the 
shelf which acted as a_ service 
hatch, through which the servants 
passed out the king’s soup, soused 
trout, venison gobbets, neat’s- 
tongues, everlasting syllabubs and 
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the other dishes on the menu of 


the day. 
Art Critic in the Irish Times 


Down 

SCANNING OF I8TH-CENTURY 

accounts shows that proprietary 
medicines, and beautifiers of the 
teeth and hair, were not unknown 
to ladies of the period. Under the 
heading, “Apothecary and Sun- 
dries,” appear in Mrs. Upton’s 
accounts [Castle Upton, County 
Down] notes of the purchases as 
given below, and dated 1772-3. 


“For a dozen packets of 
James’ Powders 2 ¢ 

A box of Dr. James’ Pills 40 

Quarter-pound canister of 


herb snuff i I 3 
3 bottles pearl essence for 

the teeth > ¢ 
2 artificial load-stones for 

the cramp ers . ~@ 
Peppermint water ... 4 6 
7 oz. palsy-drops 7 @ 
2 oz. lavender drops 20 
Stuff to cure corns 20 


2 pots of pomatum to 
thicken ye hair ... ; 5 0” 
Joun STEVENSON, Two Centuries of 


Life In Down 


Dublin 
For MANY, MANY YEARS—EVER 
since the days of James the 
Second, in fact—no Catholic had 
been elected Lord Mayor of Dublin. 
In 1841, and despite the fact that 
Catholic Emancipation had taken 
place twelve years before, the Cor- 
poration of Dublin was still riddled 
with bigotry and sectarianism. And 
it took the great Daniel O’Connell 
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himself to storm and capture this 
reactionary centre in the heart of 
the capital. 

His election as Lord Mayor—in 
August, 1841—can justly be termed 
an important event for Ireland. 
One of his first remarks on being 
elected was that he, as Chief 
Magistrate of the city, would 
“know no politics, and favour no 
religion ”. 

A petty restriction or two still 
remained attached to the office of 
Lord Mayor. One of them was that 
he could not attend Mass while 
wearing his officia] ro>es. This re- 
striction has long since been abol- 
ished, of course, but at the time 
O’Connell quipped: “The Mayor 
may be 2 Catholic, but his robes 


ad 


must be a Protestant! 


Tyrone 
ERE HAS BEEN A FAMILY MANSION 
on the estate of Baron’s Court, 
near Newtownstewart, since the 
Hamiltons first came to the district 
during Plantation times. 

The older part of the present 
house, now the home of the Duke 
and Duchess of Abercorn, was com- 
pleted around 1791 to the plan of 
Sir John Sloane, the architect 
responsible for the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

The former house, at the top of a 
hilly slope to the west of the pre- 
sent gardens, was destroyed by fire, 
and a new site chosen on lower 
ground, overlooking the lake. The 
building was re-designed about 
1840, and several additions made, 
the finer details of the 18th century 
structure being preserved. 

The Italian-style gardens were 


laid out in 1875. The long gallery 
overlooking the garden terraces has 
now been divided into three rooms, 
glass panels at the top of the par- 
titioning walls stil! permitting the 
beauty of the moulded Italian ceil- 
ing to be seen as a whole. The 
central room contains the main 
part of the family collection of 
Chelsea and Dresden china figures, 
and dinner sets of blue Sévres. 
The present (fourth) Duke of 
Abercorn has also added various 
pieces of oriental china and figur- 
ines, most notable of these being 
two burial figures of Chinese 
warriors from the Tang dynasty. 
The gallery is reached through 
the round room, with domed roof 
and Italian columns of composition 
marble. Here are to be seen two 
travelling jewel cases of inlaid 
French design, and chairs whose 
tapestry backs and seats depict 
some of the fables of La Fontaine. 
In the staircase hall stand the 
busts of Canning, Pitt, Castlereagh 
and Wellington, all personal friends 
of the ninth Earl and first Marquis 
of Abercorn, John James Hamilton. 
Family portraits and paintings of 
the Dutch, Italian and German 
schools include works by such 
artists as Van Dyck, Reynolds, 
Gainsborough and Lawrence. 
Morera Douc tas in the Belfast 
Telegraph 
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JRELAND’S BABY FILM INDUSTRY AT 

Ardmore Studios, Bray, is boom- 
ing. Not only are the directors 
satisfied with the tremendous pro- 
gress made there; actors, techni- 
cians, labourers, carpenters and the 
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hundred-and-one_ other special 
employees of a film studio are reap- 
ing rewards. 

Actors who were, heretofore, de- 
pendent on wages as low as £7 a 
week are drawing fat wage packets 
of £7 a day or £35 a week when a 
big film is being shot. The day of 
the Irish actor who lived in a garret 
and worked for a mere living is 
gone, 

Mr. Thomas Meehan, of the 
management at Ardmore, said: 
“We are kept going all year round 
and we have many inquiries from 
British and American film com- 
panies. 

“Since Ardmore Studios were 
completed in April, 1958, and 
shooting of films started, twelve 
major pictures and many shorts 
have been made. All have been very 
successful.” 

Evening Press 


Cork 


DDUNDANIEL CASTLE, ON THE BANKS 
of the Bandon river near the 
picturesque village of Innishannon, 
on the main tourist route to West 
Cork, is one of the best-known 
landmarks in the south. 

The village of Innishannon, with 
its neat streets and quaint gabled 
houses, has a literary background. 
The late Dr. Lennox Robinson, the 
Abbey Theatre playwright, and the 
late Robert Gibbings, author and 
artist, were playmates at Inni- 
shannon. 

Robinson’s Drama at Inish has 
its locale in the village, which 
features in some of his writings and 
in those of Gibbings. 

Irish Press 


There was a most terrible wailing; it certainly 
wasn’t human 


Where the Banshee Lives 


KATE RYAN 


i poured every day. We were 
at a little place in Kerry stay- 
ing with my godfather, who 
leaves Dublin whenever he is able, 
to go down to his cottage to enter- 
tain his friends, to fish and to 
mess about in his small boat. His 
fondness for bobbing about in and 
on the water is in exact inverse 
ratio to mine. I could be seasick in 
the bath. 

Anyway, as we were sitting in 
the cottage one late afternoon, 
watching the rain lashing down, I 
was gloomily thinking of the ten- 
hour sea journey back to Fish- 
guard from Cork, and calculating 
by how much the level of the sea 
must rise as all this water poured 
out of heaven. 

As we watched the topsoil being 
washed away from my godfather’s 
rose garden we all agreed that the 
view of the Macgillicuddys was 
superb. I remembered that we had 
caught a glimpse of them when 
we'd first arrived, since when they 
had been veiled in mist and rain. 
Then as if to prove us ungrateful 
the rain stopped and the evening 
turned into purple and gold. 

Somebody murmured, “ What 


a lovely evening!” and my god- 
father leapt briskly to his feet and 
suggested that we might augment 
next day’s breakfast by spinning 
for mackerel. I'd no idea what 
“spinning” was, but it didn’t 
sound too arduous or bloodthirsty 
so [ readily agreed. 

Down we trooped to the small 
lagoon at the edge of the garden, 
where the boat was tied up. The 
tackle, which I carried, consisted 
of lengths of coarse twine wound 
on to wooden cross pieces with 
hooked, metal windmills on the 
end of the twine. 

By way of explanation my god- 
father said: “ You trail the lines 
in the water . . . mackerel see em 
... taste em... Bang! ... you've 
got your breakfast.” 

I looked again at the spinners. 
Surely the mackerel would have 
to be pretty dumb to fall for such 
a line and so I confidently trailed 
mine in the water the moment we 
got out of the lagoon into the bay. 
To my horror, the line went taut 
instantly and a shout went up, 
“ Haul her in!” 

I wound it in with sinking heart, 
wondering what on earth I should 
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78 
do with the poor wretched fish on 
the other end. All that came up, 
however, was a clump of seaweed. 
As I struggled to free it, the metal 
windmill dropped off and fell with 
a plop into the water. I apologised 
for my clumsiness, and so settled 
down to being a passenger. 

We trailed or rather “spun” 
on for another hour in that lovely 
golden evening. Seven unfortun- 
ate mackerel demonstrated their 
stupidity before we turned for 
home. 

As we skirted the last promon- 
tory before the inlet to our 
lagoon, I noticed a golden dazzle 
of setting sun on the window of a 
derelict-looking cottage standing 
high on the cape. 

“What happened to that?” I 
asked, pointing. 

I half expected the usual “ The 
troubles, y’know,” but it didn’t 
come. Instead, in a matter-of-fact 
voice, my godfather said, “ It’s 
where the banshee lives.” 

I smiled nervously to show that 
I enjoyed a joke as well as the 
next, but he continued in the same 
tone. “Hmm. We’ve got enough 
fish for breakfast . . . if some of 
us has eggs.” I realised he wasn’t 
joking. 

As we tied up the boat and un- 
loaded the fish and tackle I tried 
to remind myself that I came from 
a seafaring nation and that the sea 
was in my blood. Nevertheless, 
something else was evidently in 
my stomach, for I had to avert my 
eyes from the boat gently rock- 
ing . . . I tried humming softly to 
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myself, It didn’t really help and 
what helped even less was the 
sight of supper when we returned 
to the cottage . . . a large dish of 
mutton chops sizzling in their own 
fat and flanked by mugs of 
tobacco-coloured tea. 

The men set to, wolfing the lot, 
but I settled for some Irish coffee 
—the coffee laced with smoky 
Irish whiskey and topped up with 
foamy cream. It’s delicious . . . so 
delicious that I had two mugs.... 

We chattered on till it was time 
for bed. Going to bed in the 
cottage wasn’t all that simple. 
There was a sort of bathroom with 
one minute washbasin, one lava- 
tory and a huge old cracked tub. 
It called for careful timing and 
a highly developed social con- 
science, for we were seven. 

I managed to get to bed first and 
began to read by bottled gaslight, 
feeling snug but not entirely 
happy. I heard the rain sloshing 
down again outside. Soon after my 
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husband came in we settled down 
to sleep . . . that is, everyone else 
did. A chorus of snores and 
snuffies came from all over the 
cottage. 

I was finding it more difficult. 
The coffee, perhaps, hadn’t been 
such a good idea. A second or two 
later I came to the distressing con- 
clusion that it had been a dread- 
ful mistake. 

To rush to the bathroom now 
would mean rousing the entire 
household . . . besides it was pitch 
dark and people were sleeping in 
odd places. 

In desperation I stood up on my 
bed, opened the window and hung 
out. It was very wet and very cold. 


The wind was softly howling 
round the house. I hung there 
miserable and shivering. Sud- 
denly, there was a most terrible 
wailing. It certainly wasn’t human. 
I stopped being sick, and dropped 
back on to my bed slamming the 
window shut. 

Then, stumbling over to my 


husband, I shook him awake. 
Again the wail... 
“Do something!” I said. 


“ There’s the banshee; and I feel 
sick.” 

“Oh, go back to bed,” he said 
sleepily. “It’s only a cat—and as 
for feeling sick— with all that 
coffee you drank, can you 


wonder!” 


Willing to be Lucky ? 


N any person who desires such queer prizes, New York 
will bestow the gift of loneliness and the gift of privacy. 
It is this largess that accounts for the presence within the 


city’s walls of a considerable section of the population; for 
the residents of Manhattan are to a large extent strangers 
who have pulled up stakes somewhere and come to town, 
seeking sanctuary or fulfilment or some greater or lesser 
grail. 

The capacity to make such dubious gifts is a mysterious 
quality of New York. It can destroy an individual, or it can 
fulfil him, depending a good deal on luck. No one should 
come to New York to live unless he is willing to be lucky. 

E. B. Waite, This is New York 


IKE many Irishmen, I have a streak of invincible ignorance. 
y 
Str SHANE LESLIE 


Adventures with a Credit Card 


THE MONEY DOESN'T MATTER 


MONICA SHERIDAN 


FEW months ago I was din- 

ing with an Englishman in 
New York. He was very pukka 
—Eton, Oxford, gourmet, the 
Quorn, the Athenzum, the 
works. Mr. W. was an expert in 
Company Law and was in New 
York for the purpose of knitting 
together some sort of transatlantic 
merger. 

The pair of us were sitting at 
the bar of the Colony Restaurant, 
sipping sherry and discussing 
with the maitre d’hétel what we 
would have for dinner. At Mr. 
W.’s suggestion we ordered 
caviare (the best beluga) followed 
by grouse that had been flown in 
from Scotland that morning. 
Then there was a lengthy consul- 
tation with the wine waiter, who 
produced a bottle of excellent 
claret. 

It was obvious from all this 
skirmishing that we were in for a 
dream dinner. We turned our 
attention back to the sherry, sip- 
ping away the time until the 
grouse was cooked. 

By the time we were on our 
third sherry dinner was 
announced. And now for the 
really interesting part of my 
story. Mr. W. didn’t pay for the 


sherries with visible money. He 
took from his pocket a bundle of 
small cards—six or seven of 
them. He fanned them out like a 
hand at Poker and told the bar- 
man to take his pick. The barman 
took one of the cards, wrote down 
a code number and handed my 
host the bill to sign. He was, of 
course, using the famous Credit 
Card with which I was already 
familiar. But I couldn’t under- 
stand why he had so many of 
them. 

“Well,” he said, “ it’s like this. 
Some work in some places and 
some in others. The first day I 
arrived in the office here they 
supplied me with a complete 
set.” 

He had an American Express, 
a Diner’s Club, two from well- 
known American banks. 

“Here is an interesting one,” 
he said, picking one from the 
deck. “With this Travel Credit 
card I can book a trip from here 
to anywhere in the world without 
putting my hand in my pocket. 
And this is my Telephone Credit 
Card. I can go into a public call- 
box and ring up Timbuctoo with- 
out putting in as much as a 
nickel. Just give the code number 


Condensed from Creation (Dublin) 
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Here’s a Happy New Year! 


‘TAKE 12 fine full-grown months, free them thoroughly from 

all memories of bitterness, hate and jealousy: cleanse them 
completely from every clinging spite, all specks of pettiness, 
so that they are as fresh and clean as when they came from 
the storehouse of time. 

Cut these months into 30 or 31 equal parts. This batch 
will keep for just one year, Don’t try to make up the whole 
batch at one time (many spoil the lot in this way) but pre- 
pare one day at a time as follows: 

Into each day put 12 parts of faith, 11 of patience, 10 of 
courage, 9 of work (some omit this and spoil the flavour 
of the rest), 8 of hope, 7 of fidelity, 6 of liberality, 5 of kind- 
ness, 4 of rest (not 10!), 3 of actual prayer, 2 of meditation, 
1 well-selected resolution. Add a teaspoonful of play, plenty 
of good humour. Pour into the mixture love ad lib., mix well, 
cook, garnish with smiles and a few sprigs of joy, serve 
prayerfully and with quiet unselfishness, and a happy New 
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Year is a certainty. 


to the exchange; no further 
trouble.” 

I was staggered to see how 
simple these Credit Cards looked. 
Absolutely nothing with which to 
identify the owner except a 
scrawled signature. No _ photo- 
graph. No thumb-print. A dead 
ringer for a clever forger. 

The following day I read about 
an enterprising young waiter 
from the Bronx who had got his 
hands on one of these cards and 
decided to have a go. After a 
couple of hours of practice he had 
mastered a reasonable reproduc- 
tion of the signature on the card. 

He put on his best suit, 
combed his patent-leather hair, 
packed his bag, hailed a taxi and 
set off for a fashionable Man- 
hattan hotel. On presenting his 


Redemptorist Record 


Credit Card he booked a suite 
and ordered a bottle of cham- 
pagne. He then went shopping. 
First he bought a dozen shirts, 
silk neck-ties, three suits, shoes, 
socks, silk pyjamas. His girl 
friend wasn’t backward either. 
After the morning on Fifth 
Avenue she was richer by a mink 
stole and various other feminine 
fripperies. I have an idea she also 
picked up a bit of expensive 
jewellery. When he ran short of 
cash—and you do need loose 
money for taxis and the like—he 
cashed cheques for three and five 
hundred dollars at the reception 
desk. 

After a week in New York, 
Prince and Princess Charming 
boarded a "plane for Las Vegas, 
still working the Credit Card. 


They spent a week in one of the 
best hotels, still downing the 
champagne, still cashing cheques, 
still living it up. From Las Vegas 
they moved to Mexico and from 
Mexico (via a few minor stops on 
the way) to Florida. After a week 
in Florida they moved on to 
Havana. 

Tragedy overtook them in 
Havana because, what with the 
high living and the unaccustomed 
complication now of owning four- 
teen suits, our hero lost his Credit 
Card. It had been left in the 
pocket of a suit he had sent to 
the cleaners. But five weeks of 
luxury had given him a lot of 
confidence. 

He went brazenly to the recep- 
tion desk in the hotel and, ex- 
plaining that he had lost his 
Credit Card, he produced re- 
ceipted bills from the other 
luxury hotels he had stayed in to 
prove he was the possessor of one. 
The ruse worked. He engaged 


Say We All... 
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another suite and ordered more 
champagne. 

Now, all this time the Credit 
Card Company had been on his 
tail. But they could never catch 
up on him. By the time they had 
located him in Las Vegas he was 
already in Mexico. When the in- 
vestigators got to Mexico the bird 
had flown again. 

He was finally nailed in 
Havana, having worked his way 
through some 9,000 dollars in 
just under six weeks. Very nice 
going. The last I heard of him 
he had written a severe letter to 
the President of the Credit Com- 
pany pointing out how lax the 
company was about keeping 
proper tabs on the holders of its 
Credit Cards. 

I don’t know whether he got 
clink in the end, but I do remem- 
ber that some glossy magazine 
had engaged him to write an 
article on his exotic journey. He’s 
probably a journalist by now. 
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ACTors have sometimes had to respond extemporaneously 

in order to meet an unforeseen situation. A theatrical 
classic example took place when a British company was 
performing The Beggar Prince in front of an Irish audience. 
“Be true to steadfast Poland, our Poland for liberty, our 
country will be free,” emoted an actor. Then, waiting for 
applause that did not come, he stepped forward and added: 


“And God save Ireland too.” 


The Theatre. 


TARE care to get what you like, or you will end by liking 


what you get. 


BERNARD SHAW 


This Dublin amazon fought in Marlborough’s 


campaigns 
KITTY—THE FEARLESS DRAGOON 
JOHN BURCH 
DAVIES A year passed before the letter 


N RS. CHRISTIAN 
—or “Mother Kitty Ross” 
as she was popularly known—for 
twelve adventurous years masquer- 
aded as a man, fighting as a 
dragoon in Marlborough’s army. 

Like others who dared out- 
wardly to change their sex, Kitty 
Ross lived in continual dread of 
discovery, even though she needed 
no elaborate disguise. She merely 
cut off her hair and bought a wig, 
dressed in one of her husband’s 
suits—and went off to the wars. 

The daughter of a Dublin 
brewer, she was brought up on a 
farm on the outskirts of the city, 
and as a child she loved to ride 
hot-tempered horses and to play 
with pistols. Later she became 
mistress of a tavern, willed her by 
an aunt, and then fell wildly in 
love with Richard Welsh, one of 
her servants. With many womanly 
subterfuges to mask her ardour 
she encouraged the young man 
until he was bold enough to ask 
her to marry him. In a week they 
were husband and wife, and for 
the next four years their story was 
one of domestic bliss. 

She was expecting her third 
child, when one fateful day 
Richard went out to pay a bill— 
and disappeared. 


came which changed the course 
of her life. It was from Richard. 
When he went to pay that bill he 
had met a soldier friend with 
whom he wined much too well. 
Together they boarded the friend’s 
ship, then about to take recruits 
abroad, and before the befuddled 
Richard was sober enough to save 
himself he was in Holland with 
no option but to join the army. 

Kit did not hesitate. Richard 
could not come to her, so she must 
go to him—or, at least, to the 
country which contained him. It 
was at this moment that she dar- 
ingly planned to become a soldier 
herself, for what better way was 
there of searching for a soldier? 
She farmed out her children to 
relatives and friends, and pre- 
pared her disguise. 

Inside a fortnight she was on 
the Continent as one of King 
William’s soldiers fighting against 
the French, and a week later she 
was hit by a musket ball. Luckily 
the injury was in her leg and she 
managed to keep her secret even 
though the wound kept her out of 
action for two months. By this 
time, it is recorded, Kit (or 
“ Christopher Welsh” as she was 
then known) had become an effi- 


cient soldier, well-liked by her 
officers and accepted without ques- 
tion by her comrades as one of 
themselves. She had rigorously 
disciplined herself to face the 
hardships and dangers of the 
campaign. 

No doubt it was this self-control 
which saved her soon afterwards 
when, taken prisoner by the 
French, she had most of her 
clothes stripped from her. Once 
more her :ncredible luck did not 
desert her. No one suspected that 
the ragged captive was a woman, 
and it was not long before Kit was 
in a party exchanged for French 
prisoners. 

In the months which followed 
a subtle change seemed to occur 
in the outlook of this woman who 
had left children and home to find 
her husband. Still she sought him, 
but now what had been merely 
the means to an end began to 
show signs of becoming the end 
in itself. Kit was fast taking 
soldiering to her heart, and the 
search gradually became a rather 
desultory affair. At least, so it may 
be imagined, for not long after 
she was amusing herself by “ mak- 
ing addresses” to the young and 
pretty daughter of a burgher. To 
Kit’s dismay there was an ardent 
response, and it was as she was 
cautiously disentangling _ herself 
from this awkward situation that 
a sergeant of the same regiment 
insulted the girl. 

Kit challenged him to a duel 
and severely wounded him. Im- 
mediately “Christopher Welsh” 
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was imprisoned for “his” part in 
the escapade, and there he might 
have stayed had not the outraged 
burgher gone to plead for his 
daughter’s protector. King 
William’s pardon was procured 
and Kit was transferred to another 
regiment. 

In time peace came, without dis- 
covery either of her true sex or 
of her husband, and with the 
regiment disbanded Kit was next 
heard of back home in Dublin. 
There she sought out her mother 
and children, but when—as was 
to be expected—they failed to 
recognise her, she maintained her 
masquerade, deciding that she 
could not confess because she 
owed more than she could pay to 
the woman who had been caring 
for one of her children. 

So “ Christopher Welsh ” found 
work which supported her for 
almost two years until what she 
called her “ martial inclinations” 
were reawakened by news of 
another war. In a matter of days 
Kit was in action again, fighting 
with Marlborough’s army against 
the French. 

In the autumn of 1704 Kit was 
guarding prisoners on the plain of 
Breda. She had been in the thick 
of the fighting and emerged with 
honour. Now she was taking a 
hard-earned rest. Ten years had 
passed since her husband dis- 
appeared and perhaps she could 
be forgiven if she had abandoned 
hope of ever seeing him again. 

But what should have been the 
end of a tortuous road was now in 


WHEN St. Finbarr’s Cathedral, Cork, was being built there 
was a workman who was inclined to cut the tiles on 
the spire a bit on the rough side, and the foreman came 


along and spotted it. 


“Tt won’t do, Jerry,” said he. 

“Why?” says the ould fella. “ Sure tis going up 200 
feet and no one but the crows will see it.” 

“God will see it,” says the foreman, “an’ He’s 


particular.” 


ROBERT GIBBINGS, Sweet Cork of Thee 
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sight. There, at Breda, she 
noticed a Dutchwoman fondly 
greeting her lover safely returned 
from battle. Kit stared, unbeliev- 
ing at first, and then certain that 
she was not deceived. The man 
was Richard Welsh! 

There followed a reunion of 
mixed emotions—with great joy 
on Richard’s side, but with sus- 
picion and disappointment on 
Kit’s. Believing he had promised 
marriage to the Dutch girl, and 
intent anyway on soldiering to the 
end of the war, she imperiously 
refused to allow him to reveal the 
secret she had cherished for so 
long. Richard, of course, was 
reluctant to obey, but Kit had her 
way until the spring of 1706 when 
her skull was fractured in the 
thick of a battle. This time it was 
beyond her to prevent discovery. 

The sensational news quickly 
spread that the “ pretty dragoon ” 
was actually a woman. Generals 
came to see her and to wonder at 
her story, and by the time she 
was well again Kit was a celebrity. 
Since there was no longer any 
reason to ignore her husband, she 
consented to a “re-marriage”. 
The woman soldier became a 


sutler to the regiment, and from 
then on there was no doubting 
that Kit’s love for her husband had 
reawakened. While he fought she 
cooked—for him and his officers. 

This return to something nearer 
domesticity did nothing to van- 
quish her military behaviour. 
Once, having taken hot food to 
the trenches, she picked up a 
pistol and called to an officer, in- 
viting him to watch her shoot one 
of the enemy. Her aim was good 
and the man fell dead. 

Later, still campaigning with 
Richard Welsh, she showed she 
also retained temper enough for 
private battles. While they were 
stationed at Ghent, Richard’s 
former woman friend was rash 
enough to seek him out. Kit dis- 
covered them together and 
severely slashed her rival’s nose! 
Her standing was such that the 
husband was reprimanded by his 
colonel; while the Dutchwoman 
was put on a turning stool and 
publicly whirled until she was 
dizzy. 

In 1711, when Kit was forty- 
four, her fortunes were changing. 
Richard Welsh had been killed in 
action and Kit had adopted the 


name of a Captain Ross who 
helped her at the time. Hugh 
Jones, her second soldier hus- 
band, had died of wounds, and 
her principal benefactor, the 
Prince of Orange, had been 
drowned. 

For a while she lived well 
enough on patrons’ gifts and the 
proceeds of a “beer and pie” 
house in Dublin. But when we 
next hear of her following her 
third husband, a man named 
Davies, to London so that he 
could enlist, her decline had 
begun. The Lord Treasurer re- 
duced the Queen’s bounty to Kit 
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from a shilling a day to fivepence; 
yet there was a flash of the old 
determination when she sold 
“farthing pies and strong liquor” 
with such acumen as to be able to 
buy Davies out of the army. It was 
not enough. Two days later, in a 
drunken stupor, he enlisted again. 

From then on, it seems, Kit’s 
star waned rapidly, and eventually 
her “ cadging ” lost her the esteem 
of the last of her patrons. Even so, 
the sordidness of those unhappy 
later years cannot cloud the im- 
mense courage and fortitude of 
“Christopher Welsh” — _ the 
“ pretty dragoon ”. 
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‘THE Methodists claim to be “ the friends of all, the enemies 
of none”; and one of the most likeable things about 


Thinks Her to Herself 


them, in my experience, is their friendliness. They generally 
seem to have a few prosperous businessmen in their churches; 
and it was one of these who gave me what they call “ the 
right hand of fellowship ” and showed me into a very com- 
fortable pew. 

This welcome reminded me of a good Presbyterian lady in 
The Bush That Burned, a novel by an Ulster writer. She 
once went to what she called “a Methodist chapel” and 
received the full treatment, beaming smile and friendly hand- 
shake, from a perfect stranger. “ Thinks I to myself,” she 
said, “ you’d be a long time in a Presbyterian House of God 
before you’d meet with such shockin’ behaviour.” 

J. M. GouGu in Focus 


JRELAND is a country in which the probable never happens 
and the impossible always does. 
JoHN PENTLAND MAHAFFEY 


] BELIEVE in getting into hot water. I think it keeps you 
clean. G, K. CHESTERTON 
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SHORT STORY 


STARS IN THE SKY 


LOCHLINN MacGLYNN 


HE Old Man said that if we 

were going to fight about it, 
then bedamned to it, not one of 
us would go to the dance, and that 
would be the end of it. So Oona 
said nothing more, and was very 
still like a mouse putting its trust 
in human kindness. She had the 
worse case of the two of us, being 
so young, and what they call “ not 
strong”, and belonging to the 
home, while I was only a visitor. 

The short and the long of it, 
said the Old Man—and to be an 
old man in Donegal is to have the 
thing called Status that Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc was forever talking 
about—the short and the long of 
it was this: Oona was going to 
her bed. 

“Is that so?” said I, being ever 
a great man for the liberty that 
Voltaire and Stuart Mill are always 
talking about. “It will be only a 
short dance.” 

“A short dance for you,” he 
said, “ would be a long dance for 

“You were young yourself,” I 
said, and God knows he did not 
look tonight as if he had ever been 
young. 

“I was,” he agreed, looking 
down into his white beard, “ but I 


am old now.” And there was no 
getting any satisfaction at all out 
of that man. Always when he did 
change his mind, he did it in his 
own way. 

“Of course, if it would be a 
long dance, she would be coming 
home in the daylight, which 
wouldn’t be much harm. One day- 
light is as good as another, the 
daylight in the middle of the night 
and the daylight in the middle of 
the day. It is the cold night airs of 
the darkness that will be no good 
friend to Oona.” 

“Well,” said I hopefully, 
humouring him, “it is a long 
dance, the longest dance that was 
ever held in this townland, and it’s 
a wonder the District Justice gave 
such a long hour.” 

“ Maybe the District Justice,” 
said he, “has no sense. Instead of 
making them dance till six in the 
morning, when it would be clear 
and they would have God’s day- 
light on the road home, doesn’t he 
send them home in the clouds of 
the night. If it is a long dance, 
Oona will stay at home.” 

“So be it,” I said, for I had 
learned to be philosophic in my 
summers here. 

“ It will be so,” he said abruptly, 
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crabbed, “whether So Be It or 
not.” 

With what a gay confidence he 
pushed his prejudices out under 
his whiskers and over his beard. 
And he said: 

“You will walk up to me in 
heaven and you will say, ‘ Thank 
you, old man, for what you did.’” 

He turned to Oona, and she was 
laughing. He said: “ And you, too, 
if any of the younger generation 
ever get to heaven, which I very 
much doubt, God forgive me.” 

Then he took up his stick, and 
we knew he was going to bed. I 
rose too, and was going to wander 
alone to the dance when he said: 

““What creature would be out 
dancing when he has a warm fire 
to be sitting at.” 

He left us there and walked to 
the room, lifting his feet lightly 
and pushing them down labori- 
ously, like a hen. “‘ Don’t leave the 
light burning all night,” he added, 
“and mind you it will soon be 
time for people to be in their own 
houses. Oona has her own house 
here with me.” 

I shouted after him: “I’m sur- 
prised that a man like yourself 
would go to bed without saying 
the Rosary.” 

He shouted back: “ The Rosary 
is said. I’m surprised that a lad 
like yourself, that’s sure to have 
a lot of sins on his soul, wouldn’t 
come here in time for it.” 

At the first sight of his bed, the 
Old Man always started sleeping, 
and his voice was fainter when he 


went on: 
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“Do you think you’re going to 
take this world away with you?” 

“If I go first,” I said, “I know 
who I'll come back for. A few old 
fellows will disappear from the 
side of this mountain.” 

The Old Man turned over in 
bed. I said to Oona, loudly enough 
for him to hear: “ That Old Man 
will be the death of me yet.” 

I thought the bed was having 
a fight with him. Then there was 
silence. Then: “ More often it is 
a young man that is the death 
of an old man,” and he was 
already asleep, and I felt that he 
must be happy, for he had won 
the night and no hearts broken. 

We talked on into the night, 
spreading out our great dreams in 
the haze of the warm turf-fire. We 
talked of life in the mountain 
school. The Old Man went on 
sleeping. Oona’s mind turned to 
the secret between us; Dublin, and 
the things she would see there 
when she came away from these 
hills. 

“Some day I will go there,” she 
would always say, “and Ill throw 
away these old clothes. I think Pll 
like Dublin. There is something 
in the sound of its name.” Then: 
“Do you think would Dublin like 
me? Or will it say, ‘Here comes 
Oona, shut out the door’?” 

I could see her on an autumn 
evening in a cinema queue, in the 
twilight, with a red ribbon in her 
hair. Brown shoes, “ outdoor” 
and square and shining, and the 
devil in her eyes. She did not 
expect a great deal from the world 
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over the hill: only the little enjoy- 
ments of a film, and a play, and 
the lights and the bright windows, 
and memories of Donegal, and the 
flight of fancy. She was seeing 
them in the firelight: 

“What way are the pictures? In 
the picture-house. You know.” 

“Well,” I said, “there is a 
screen at one end of the building 
and a lamp at the other. The pic- 
tures, one after another, pass so 
quickly before the lamp that you 
would think, seeing their shadows 
on the screen, they were men and 
women walking.” 

“But where do the words come 
from?” 

“You have me now,” I said. 
“We must write to the County 
Librarian to send us a book about 
the pictures.” 

“T suppose,” said Oona, “ they 
come from God.” She was serious 
as she said it, pale and lovely like 
a child from an old story. 

“ Anyway,” I said, “let us write 
to Mr. MacIntyre. He is the 
County Librarian. He will tell us 
if the pictures come from God. He 
will send us a book.” 

“He must have many books.” 

“All the books in the world.” 

And then for a moment, she was 
suddenly too lovely, with her eyes 
of odd wonder. And I knew. I 
knew. 

The Old Man was far from 
being asleep, and he shouted: 
“They come from Belgybub.” 

“ Another name for the devil,” 
whispered Oona. 

“What's that?” I shouted. 
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“From the devil,” he said. 
““That’s where the pictures come 
from. And that’s where many a 
person goes, that goes away from 
her own townland.” 

And I knew, too, from some 
variation in his voice that he was 
saying to me in particular: “If 
she wants to go to Dublin, let her 
go, and if she comes back again 
she will sleep with the cow.” Then 
he turned over in bed, and was 
soon forgetting us again. 

“Dublin,” I said to Oona, as 
we hung over the fire from the 
little stools, and there was only the 
sound of mice in the thatch and 
the soft night wind outside, 
“Dublin is a city of mists and 
mellow fruitfulness.” 


“That’s in the book,” she 
cried excitedly, “the book of 
ms.” 


“You should see Dublin in the 
autumn. Lovely blue evenings, and 
an old faded beauty. Or in 
spring. Of course, not everyone 


friend Borg’s house that I was about 

to see something truly extraordinary, 
and to increase my mental powers 
ten-fold. 


| LITTLE thought when I arrived at my 


He had asked me to come to Stock- 
holm to lecture to the Swedes about 
Lister and other British scientists. On 
the evening of my arrival, after the 
champagne, our conversation turned 
naturally to the problems of public 
speaking and to the great labour imposed 
on us lecturers by the need to be word 
perfect in our lectures. 


Borg then told me that his power of 
memory would probably amaze me— 
and I had known him, while we were 
studying law together in Paris, to have 
the most deplorable memory ! 


So he went to the end of the dining 
room and asked me to write down a 
hundred three-figure numbers, calling 
each one out in a clear voice. When I had 
filled the edge of an old newspaper with 
figures Borg repeated them to me in the 
order in which I had written them down 
and then in reverse order, that is begin- 
ning with the last number. He also 
allowed me to ask him the relative posi- 
tion of different numbers: for example, 
which was the 24th, the 72nd, and the 
38th, and I noticed that he replied to all 
my questions at once and without effort 
as if the figures which I had written on 
the paper had been also written in his 
brain. 


I was dumbfounded by such a feat and 
sought in vain for the trick which 
enabled him to achieve it. My friend 
then said : “The thing you have just seen 


The Amazing Potentialities 
of Memory 


and which seems so remarkable is, in 
fact, quite simple; everybody has a 
memory good enough to do the same, 
but few indeed can use this wonderful 
faculty.”’ 


He then revealed to me how I could 
achieve a similar feat of memory, and I 
at once mastered the secret—without 
mistakes and without effort—as you too 
will master it tomorrow. 


But I did not stop at these amusing 
experiments. I applied the principles I 
had learned in my daily work. I could 
now remember, with unbelievable facil- 
ity, the lectures I heard and those which 
I gave myself, the names of people I met 
—even if it was only once—as well as 
their addresses, and a thousand other 
details which were most useful to me, 
Finally, I discovered after a while that 
not only had my memory improved, but 
that I had also acquired greater powers 
of concentration; a surer judgement— 
which is by no means surprising since 
the keenness of our intellect is primarily 
dependent on the number and variety of 
the things we remember. 


If you would like to share this experi- 
ence and to possess those mental powers 
which are still our best chance of success 
in life, ask J. P. Borg to send you his 
interesting booklet The Eternal Laws of 
Success—he will send it free to anyone 
who wants to improve his memory. Here 
is the address : J. P. Borg, c/o Aubanel 
Publishers, 14 Highfield Road, Rathgar, 
Dublin, Ireland. 


Write now—while copies of this book- 
let are still available. L. Conway. 


STARS IN 


sees it in this wonderful way, but 
you, Oona, with your fancies and 
your imagination, and your liking 
for these old poems—well, I think 
you would see it the right way.” 

And I brought back the harvest 
moon atmosphere of a night of 
frost in May along the road over 
St. Enda’s in Rathfarnham. “ And 
some evening, Oona, you will see 
the lights spread out along the 
sea.” 

“Will they be friendly, like the 
lights here?” 

“Friendly. And there will be 
friendly people.” 

The bed in the room creaked. 
“That is what you said about this 
townland,” said the Old Man, 
“when you wrote in the papers 
about the wonderful people, myself 
included, in this God-forsaken 
hole. The people here would go a 
mile after a crow that stole a 
pirtie, including myself, and there’s 
nothing up here but a wind that 
would skin a fairy. Still and all, 
bad as this place is, the devil you 
know is better than the devil you 
don’t know.” 

“TIsn’t that a cross old man?” 
whispered Oona. “Every other 
night he’s asleep long before this. 
He has no mind to let me go away 
when I grow up.” 

The bed creaked again. “ Did 
you ever invent anything in Dublin 
that was better than the heavens 
above you?” 

“Yes,” I said, “ electric fires to 
protect ourselves from the 
heavens.” 

“The man that invented the 
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stars in the sky,” he said, “has 
the best city of all. They are shin- 
ing through the window here, and 
they will last longer than the 
lights of Dublin.” Then: “If you 
were in a field in this townland, 
wouldn’t you see more stars in the 
sky than you would see from 
between the two sides of a street?” 

“ That man,” I said aloud, “ will 
be the death of me yet.” 

But there was only a loud 
groan, and a creaking of the bed, 
and silence till the night ended. 

The months slipped by, and the 
years, and I was marking the 
change of seasons in a most in- 
adequate way. I was watching the 
leaves falling from the few trees in 
the heart of O’Connell Street. And 
in my mind, as I walked through 
Dublin, were memories of that old 
house—no mere memories of 
scenery and walls, which God and 
man have fashioned from the same 
kind of materials as the sands that 
blow away. 

No, I was remembering the 
heart of it, so sound and generous, 
and I was wondering—with senti- 
ment, perhaps—if the world would 
ever again permit us our dreams 
in the firelight, for it seemed that 
emotions were out of fashion and 
memories (in the words of some 
refrigerated poet) were an illusion. 

Well, the summer would come, 
and she would be there again, and 
in the meantime her voice would 
be in my ears at every railway 
station. 

And one day I was going off to 
the West to see Aran, when I met 
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STARS 


somebody who also knew her. He 
told me his own story of Oona, 
how she was always pale and “ not 
strong” as we say; and he said, 
of course, that her intensity of 
vision was only possible in people 
who have but a short way to go. 

He was a little self-satisfied that 
he had “ always known ”. He knew 
everything, all the humdrum de- 
tails of her ancestry, of her life 
and of her death, and, of course, 
there was no mystery to it. I had 
romanticised her, he said, being 
only a summer visitor in the house 
that had given her shelter. 

“Tell me,” I said, “the night 
she died, were there—” 
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“Were there what?” 

“No matter,” I said. “I’m sure 
there were, anyway.” 

“Ah, I see,” he said quickly. 
“T can tell you right now. There 
wasn’t. Pure carelessness, an 
absence of forethought. A few 
pence a week would have done it. 
Still, the old man—and he wasn’t 
a drop’s blood to her—managed to 
give her a decent funeral.” 

“Look here,” I said abruptly, 
“ we are talking of different things. 
I was thinking of—” 

“ Of what, then?” 

I was thinking—like the good 
fool I can sometimes be—of stars 
in the sky. 
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Suiting Action to Words 


© old Antrim farmers were arguing about the border. 

Each had a half finished drink in front of him. 

“It’s easily settled,” said one. “ Just suppose that glass 
of yours was Lord Brookeborough and that glass of mine 
Sean Lemass,” and he emptied the contents of the other 


glass into his own. 


“ Let the two get together,” he went on. Then he swal- 
lowed the lot and added, “And then it would settle itself.” 
L. R. BLooMER in Belfast Telegraph 


“| wAs simply historical with laughter.” 
“ Hysterical, you mean.” 
“ No, historical—I laughed for ages.” 


“ WHat lovely cakes these are!” gushed the visitor. “I 
really don’t know how many I’ve had.” 
“ Six,” said the hostess’s small son promptly. 
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A GENIUS AND HIS WIFE — While 
going to press with our last issue we 
were grieved to learn of the death of 
the versatile, multi-millionaire inven- 
tor, Mr. Harry Ferguson. 

Born in County Down (near Dro- 
mara) in 1884, he was the first in 
these islands to build (in 1909) a 
heavier-than-air flying machine. He 
piloted it himself on its first flight— 
on December 31 of that year. 

He was a one-time associate of 
Henry Ford the First—in fact, he 
was Ford’s first and only partner ; and 
later he invented the world-famous 
agricultural tractor which bears his 
name. 

He was a regular, keen reader of the 
Irish Digest. Indeed, he took the 
trouble of writing to tell us so, close 
on five years ago. 

In the course of that letter he re- 
ferred to the great admiration he and 
Henry Ford had for their respective 
wives, and added: 


“When talking to Mrs. Ford 
and my wife one day, I likened 
them to something very beautiful 
from The White Company, Conan 
Doyle’s masterpiece. 

“Sir Nigel Loring is in conver- 
sation with Lady Tiphaine, the 
splendid wife of Sir Bertrand du 
Guesclin. Lady Tiphaine says to 
Sir Nigel: 

“*T perceive that you are under 
vow,’ glancing at his covered eye. 

‘It is my purpose to attempt 
some small deed,’ he answered. 

“*And the ‘glove—is it your 
lady’s?’ 

““Tt is indeed my sweet wife’s.’ 

“*Who is doubtless proud of 
you.’ 

** Say rather I of her,’ quoth he 
quickly. ‘God He knows that I am 
not worthy to be her humble ser- 
vant. It is easy, lady, for a man 
to ride forth in the light of day, 
and do his devoir when all men 
have eyes for him. But in a woman’s 
heart there is a strength and truth 
which asks no praise, and can but 


be known to him whose treasure 
it is.’ 

“TI find it difficult to add any- 
thing to that!” 


Mr. Ferguson concluded his letter 
with his best wishes to “ your little 
journal.” May his noble soul rest 
in peace! 


* 


REDMONDS DOWN UNDER—Is there a 
Redmond or a knowledgeable reader 
in the house? More especially 
they are reiated to the Netlanaiiet 
Party leader, John Redmond, of Home 
Rule fame. 

If so, Mr. Conor P. McBride, Box 
3470, Wellington, New Zealand, 
would be delighted to hear from them, 
as he is anxious to trace those rela- 
tives of the leader who emigrated to 
Australia and/or New Zealand. 


* 


A DEFINITIVE LIFE—A_ St. Paul, 
Minnesota, reader, Mrs. Catherine 
Twohey, thoroughly enjoyed her visit 
to Ireland last July, but she left with 
one regret — that her crowded 
schedule did not permit her to visit 
us, as she had planned. 

She was anxious to show us a 
poem on the late Roscommon-born 
Monsignor E. J. Flanagan, founder of 
Boys Town, and written by Father 
Stephens, a former pupil of that 
world-famous establishment. 

Father Stephens, an outstanding 
priest in Omaha and noted as a 
speaker, has now become an Ameri- 
can Air Force chaplain. He is anxious 
to visit Ireland and, later, to write a 
Life of Father Flanagan. We will not 
be surprised if it should prove to be 
the definitive one. 


* 


AN OLD PAGAN CUSTOM — An exile 
whose boyhood memories of the home- 
land go back to the allegedly hal- 
cyon days of the Gay "Nineties writes: 

“TI left my native Ireland over half 
a century ago. The area where I 
grew up was astride the Tipperary- 
Kilkenny border. I lived on both the 
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The Irish Catholic : 

“Mr. Hogan paints a sharp picture of 
the austere home in Clare, of the 
slums of country and city. Romantic 
love and something else give fire 
where the narrative lags. Camps on 
the Hearthstone recreates the atmos- 
phere of Dublin before and during 
the stirring days of the ‘Rising’.” 


The Irish Press : 
“The great virtue of Patrick Hogan’s 
novel is that it passionately and 
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Ballingarry (Tipperary) and the Kil- 
managh (Kilkenny) sides. 

“* Pishogues’” (superstitions) were 
fairly common in my young days. It 
was believed, for example, that cer- 
tain families or persons had the power 
to take their neighbours’ crops, butter, 


etc., by ‘supernatural’ means, and 
they did so. 

“Skimming wells on May Day 
morning was talked of. Eggs were 


hidden in the manure heap or in the 
field where a crop was planted. I 
myself saw eggs turned up many 
times, in places where it was not 
possible for hens to lay them. 

“Once a near neighbour found a 
small lump of fresh butter stuck 
over their cow-house door. To that 
furtive action he attributed the failure 
of his dairy herd, and for many years 
afterwards he refused to keep cows. 

“Those things generally were not 
spoken of, except among intimate 
friends. From speaking of those prac- 
tices with exiles from other parts of 
Ireland, I gathered that they were 
widespread.” 

The writer believes (and he is 
probably correct) that “ pishogues” 
of the kind mentioned are a relic of 
paganism. He would like to know if 
they have ever been written about by 
any competent person or body. If he 
should have occasion to consult 
the numerous volumes of Béaloideas, 

lished annually by the Irish Folk- 
Commission, 82 St. Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin, he will probably find 
numerous references to “ pishogues ”. 

We do not think they are practised 
so. 6wwidely nowadays. Our exiled 
reader’s name, by the way, is Mr. 
Edward Walsh, of Belmont, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. 

* 
THAT HIBERNIAN FLAVOUR—Hearty 
congratulations to Mr. John J. 
Holmes, Helena, Montana, on his re- 
election as State Auditor of Montana. 

John J. is a long-time reader of the 
Insh Digest and an old friend of 
this column. 

The Great Falls Tribune, in its 
report of this election, stated: 

“Democrat John J. Holmes, 72- 


year-old dean of elected state officials, 
amassed the greatest vote ever given 
any candidate in a Montana election. 

“When the history of Montana 
politics is finally written, a special 
chapter will have to be reserved for 
John J. Holmes, former Great Falls 
smelter worker, municipal employee 
and insurance agent, who has just 
been re-elected to his eighth consecu- 
tive term as State Auditor, without 
opposition in either the Democratic 
primary or the general election . . . 

“ Holmes, a native of Ireland, long 
has had a reputation of being able to 
win votes not by discussing the 
‘issues’ which seem to perturb many 
other candidates for state and national 
offices, but by ‘selling’ himself with 
the aid of anecdotes, usually with a 
Hibernian flavour, which tend to re- 
lieve the tension built up by other 
speakers. 

“An example came in the conclud- 
ing days of the most recent cam- 
paign. With other candidates bearing 
down on the high cost of government 
and the resulting dangers to a con- 
tinuance of ‘the American way of 
life, Holmes remarked without crack- 
ing a smile that perhaps it was well 
that the American taxpayer was not 
getting all the government for which 
he was paying.” 


* 


WASHINGTON WAS NO BIGOT—It is 
not generally known—at least on this 
side of the Herring Pond—that the 
Catholics of America presented 
an Address to President George 
Washington. (We have been reminded 
of this by a Chicago reader, P. J. 
Moloney, who adds that it was 
quoted, with effect, during the recent 
Presidential election.) 

The Address, signed on behalf of 
the clergy by Bishop Carroll (the first 
American Catholic bishop) and on 
behalf of the laity by two Galway 
men, read in part: 

“ While our country preserves her 
freedom and independence, we 
shall have a well-founded title to 
claim from her justice and equal 
rights of citizenship, as the price of 
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our blood spilt under your eyes, 
and of our common exertions for 
her defence under our auspicious 
conduct; rights rendered more dear 
to us by the remembrance of former 
hardships.” 

Washington stated in his reply: 

“As mankind omes more 
liberal, they will be more apt to 
allow that all those who conduct 
themselves as worthy members of 
the community are equally entitled 
to the protection of civil govern- 
ment. I hope ever to see America 
among the foremost nations in ex- 
amples of liberality and justice. 
And I presume your fellow-citizens 
will not forget the heroic part 
which you took in the accomplish- 
ment of their revolution, and the 
establishment of their government, 
or the important assistance they 
received from a nation in which 
the Roman Catholic religion is 
professed.” 

* 


Do You KNOW THEM?—A Virginia 
reader is anxious to get the words of 
two poems. One contains the lines: 


And he told her how he loved her, 
In that grand old Gaelic tongue. 


And the other goes: 


Then fill to me the parting glass ; 
Goodnight, and joy be with you all. 


This reader, Mrs. Joseph M. Phil- 
lips, says she “simply devours every 
word in the Irish Digest—it keeps me 
in touch with the dear Old Country.” 

Her address is: 624 West Princess 
Anne Road, Norfolk, Virginia, U.S.A. 


oo 
A BREIFNE “ BRIEF”—A _ Louisiana 
reader — Mrs. Gregory Fitzgerald, 


5619 Chestnut Street, New Orleans 
15—is anxious for information con- 
cerning a Mary McCabe who, around 
1838-40, married a Foy from County 
Cavan. 

We presume she was also from 
County Cavan and that she was mar- 
ried either in County Cavan or the 
States. 


IRISH 


DIGEST 


ENQUIRERS, PLEASE NOTE 


UERIES concermng the Proclamation 

of 1916 (the Declaration of Irish Inde- 
pendence) arrive daily, mainly from the 
United States. 

Wul American readers please note that 
copies size 24” x 36” are available at $2.50 
each, post free. A smaller size 11" x15" 
costs $1.00. 

Both are available from the publishers, 
Messrs. C. J. Fallon, Litd., 43 Parkgate 
Street, Dublin. 


This information is meagre indeed 
and we are afraid it would not help 
a genealogist very much. We pass it 
on, however, in the small hope that 
somebody—perhaps a namesake of 
either party—in County Cavan may 
be in a position to help. 


* 


ADVICE FROM ’FRIScO—“ Keep the 
Irish Digest Irish—that’s why I buy 
it,” admonishes Mrs. Jean Manning, 
of San Francisco. 

Hailing from Mayo, she seems to 
think that “nearly everything in the 
Digest is Dublin or Cork.” Why not 
have news from the villages—Bing- 
hamstown, Blacksod, for instance? 
she wants to know; and adds: 
“You’d sell more copies if you do. 
Go back beyond Belmullet, to the 
thatched houses, donkeys with their 
loads of turf. Don’t get too American.” 

Well, we will do our best. But we 
would like to remark that Americans 
of Irish descent are apt to picture 
their ancestral country as it existed in 
their grandparents’ day. And even 
exiles of long standing not infrequently 
make the same mistake. 

Ireland has advanced with the 
times. Modes of transport and living, 
dress, customs and mental ou! 
have changed. True, we still have 
thatched cottages and _  creel-laden 
donkeys, but they are getting fewer 
and fewer. There are many artistic 
souls who deplore the change, but it 
was inevitable. 
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